


LAMAN 

Laman was the eldest of six sons of lehi and 
Sariah. Lehi was the patriarchal head and prophet 
at the beginning of the Book of Mormon, and 
Laman opposed his father and his younger brother 
NEPHI). Unlike the family conflicts in the book of 
Genesis between Esau and Jacob and between Jo¬ 
seph and his jealous brothers, the hostilities be¬ 
tween Laman and Nephi were never quieted or 
reconciled. 

Laman s opposition to the things of God arose 
from a combination of conflicting spiritual values 
and a common reaction against the favor he per¬ 
ceived going to a younger brother. The record of 
Nephi portrays Laman as strong-willed, hard¬ 
hearted, impulsive, violent, judgmental, and lack¬ 
ing in faith. Though Laman followed his father in 
their journeyings, he never shared in the spiritual 
calling that inspired Lehi. 

In his rebelliousness, Laman charged that 
Lehi was a visionary and foolish man (1 Ne. 2:11). 
Still Lehi continued to exhort him “with all the 
feeling of a tender parent,” even though he feared 
from what he had seen in a vision that Laman and 
Lemuel would refuse to come into God’s presence 
(1 Ne. 8:36-37). 

Laman objected to leaving Jerusalem and the 
family’s lands, possessions, and security, and to 
traveling to a new land (1 Ne. 2:11). Throughout 


their journey he complained of the hardships and 
was resentful that God had selected Nephi to be¬ 
come “a ruler and a teacher” ahead of him (1 Ne. 
2:21-22; 16:36-38). Laman and Lemuel beat 
Nephi with a rod (1 Ne. 3:28), attempted to leave 
him tied up in the wilderness to die (1 Ne. 7:16), 
bound him on board ship, and treated him harshly 
(1 Ne. 18:11). On various occasions, Laman was 
rebuked by an angel, chastened by the voice of the 
Lord, or “shocked” by divine power. Still, he 
longed for the popular life of Jerusalem even 
though Lehi had prophesied the city would be 
destroyed. 

Laman was supported in his stance by his wife 
and children, by Lemuel (the next eldest son) and 
his family, and by some of the sons of ISHMAEL and 
their families. Before he died, Lehi left his first 
blessing with Laman and Lemuel on the condition 
that they would “hearken unto the voice of Nephi” 
(2 Ne. 1:28-29), but they so opposed Nephi that he 
was instructed by God to lead the faithful to settle 
a new land away from Laman and Lemuel in order 
to preserve their lives and religious beliefs. 

Laman and his followers became the 
lamanites, persistent enemies of the nephites. 
Stemming from these early personal conflicts, the 
Lamanites insisted for many generations that 
Nephi had deprived them of their rights. Thus, the 
Lamanites taught their children “that they should 
hate [the Nephites] . . . and do all they could to 
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destroy them” (Mosiah 10:17). When Laman’s de¬ 
scendants were converted to faith in Christ, how¬ 
ever, they were exemplary in righteousness; and 
Book of Mormon prophets foretold a noteworthy 
future for them in the latter days. 
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LAMANITE MISSION OF 1830-1831 

The mission to western Missouri in 1830-1831 was 
important for three reasons: it demonstrated the 
Church’s commitment to preach to the descen¬ 
dants of the lamanites of the Book of Mormon; it 
helped establish a stronghold for the Church in 
kirtland, OHIO, where the missionaries found 
numerous unexpected converts; and it ultimately 
brought Joseph SMITH to Jackson County, Mis¬ 
souri, to lay the foundation of ZION, or the NEW 
JERUSALEM. 

This mission, one of the Church’s earliest mis¬ 
sionary expeditions, commenced in October 1830 
in New York State with the call of Oliver 
cowdery, “second elder” in the Church; Peter 
Whitmer, Jr.; Parley P. pratt; and Ziba Peterson 
(D&C 28:8; 32:1-3). It initiated the long continu¬ 
ing Church practice of taking the gospel to NATIVE 
Americans. The Book of Mormon, in part a record 
of American Indian origins, prophesies that the 
Lamanites will assist in building the millennial 
New Jerusalem (3 Ne. 20-21), to be located in the 
Western Hemisphere (Ether 13:3-6; cf. D&C 
28:9). 

In the early 1800s the U.S. government began 
removing eastern Indians to the American frontier 
west of all existing states. In May 1830 the U.S. 
Congress passed the Indian Removal Law, further 
ensuring that the missionaries’ ultimate destina¬ 
tion was just west of Independence, Missouri, the 
last American outpost before “Indian country.” To 
arrive there, the elders traveled on foot from New 
York, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, in mid¬ 
winter. 

These brethren soon found audiences of white 
settlers and some Indians. First, at nearby Buffalo, 


New York, they taught the Catteraugus Indians, 
who accepted two copies of the Book of Mormon. 
In northeastern Ohio they preached widely, and 
their message excited public curiosity. While visit¬ 
ing Mentor, Ohio, Cowdery and Pratt contacted 
Sidney rigdon, a dynamic Reformed Baptist min¬ 
ister who was promoting New Testament res- 
torationist beliefs in his congregation and was 
Pratt’s friend and former pastor. They challenged 
Rigdon to read the Book of Mormon, which he 
promised to do. Rigdon also allowed the elders to 
speak in his Mentor church and to his congregation 
in Kirtland. Positive response to their message was 
almost immediate. Many members of the congre¬ 
gation, including Rigdon, were baptized. News of 
their success spread rapidly, sparking intense pub¬ 
lic feelings and leading to more conversions. 

In four weeks in northeastern Ohio, the elders 
baptized approximately 130 converts, 50 of them 
from Kirtland. These new members made Kirtland 
their headquarters. Among the converts were men 
who would become leaders in the Church: Sidney 
Rigdon, Frederick G. Williams, Lyman Wight, 
Newel K. Whitney, Levi Hancock, and John Mur¬ 
dock. Two other prominent men, Edward Par¬ 
tridge and Orson HYDE, joined the Church soon 
after the missionaries departed. By the end of 
1830, membership in Ohio had reached 300, 
nearly triple the number of members in New York. 
In December, after learning of the great Ohio har¬ 
vest, Joseph Smith received a revelation directing 
the New York Saints to gather to the Kirtland area 
(D&C 37:1, 3), which most did in 1831. 

Joined by Frederick G. Williams, a Kirtland 
physician, the four missionaries continued west in 
late November 1830, preaching as they traveled. 
They visited the Wyandot Indians at Sandusky, 
Ohio, where their hearers rejoiced over their mes¬ 
sage. However, during several days at Cincinnati, 
they were unable to interest other audiences. In 
late December, the elders took passage down the 
Ohio River toward St. Louis until encountering ice 
near Cairo, Illinois, which forced them to walk 
overland. Thereafter, their journey became in¬ 
creasingly arduous. Because of storms of rare se¬ 
verity, the winter of 1830-1831 is referred to in 
midwestern annals as “the winter of the deep 
snow.” Food was scarce, and the missionaries were 
forced to survive on meager rations of frozen bread 
and pork. 

In late January 1831, still in the midst of in¬ 
tense cold, the missionaries arrived at Jackson 
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destroy them” (Mosiah 10:17). When Laman’s de¬ 
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Book of Mormon prophets foretold a noteworthy 
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Joseph Smith Preaching to the Indians, by William Arm 


tage (late nineteenth century, oil on 


canvas, 10' X 16'). In revelations given through the Prophet Joseph Smith in 1830, the Lord 
appointed several early Church leaders to preach the gospel to the Lamanites. They visited 
Native Americans in New York, Ohio, and Missouri. Several Native Americans visited Joseph 
Smith in the early 1840s in Nauvoo, which gave him an opportunity to tell them about the 
Book of Mormon. Church Museum of History and Art. 


County (see Missouri: lds communities in 
jackson and clay counties). Independence, the 
county seat, was a ragged and undisciplined fron¬ 
tier village twelve miles from the state’s western 
border. Here the missionaries separated. Whitmer 
and Peterson set up a tailor shop to earn needed 
funds, while Cowdery, Pratt, and Williams crossed 
the state boundary, called by them “the border of 
the Lamanites,” into Indian country. After first 
contacting the Shawnees, the elders crossed the 
frozen Kansas River and walked to the Delaware 
Indian village located about twelve miles west of 
the Missouri state line. 

The Delaware Indians had arrived there only 
the previous November after a toilsome journey of 
their own. Because of their present poverty and 
mistreatment at the hands of whites, the aged Del¬ 
aware chief, known to the white man as William 
Anderson Kithtilhund, viewed any Christian mis¬ 
sionaries with suspicion. After his initial hesitation, 
however, Kithtilhund summoned his chiefs into 
council. For several days, through an interpreter, 


Cowdery shared with the receptive Delawares the 
Book of Mormon account of their ancestors. 

Plans to establish a permanent school among 
the Delawares and to baptize converts were soon 
interrupted by an order to desist from the federal 
Indian agent, Richard W. Cummins. After issuing 
a second warning, he threatened to arrest the eld¬ 
ers if they did not leave Indian lands. Pratt be¬ 
lieved that the jealousy of the missionaries of other 
churches and Indian agents precipitated the order. 
In a letter to William Clark, superintendent of In¬ 
dian affairs in St. Louis, Cummins indicated that 
the elders did not possess a certificate authorizing 
their presence on government Indian lands. Later 
in Independence, Cowdery wrote the superin¬ 
tendent requesting a license to return to Indian 
lands, but the request was never granted, and that 
effectively ended the Lamanite Mission. 

From Independence, Oliver Cowdery dis¬ 
patched Parley P. Pratt to the East to report on the 
mission while the remaining four missionaries 
preached to white settlers in Jackson County. In 
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the summer of 1831, Joseph Smith led a group 
from Kirtland to Jackson County to meet the mis¬ 
sionaries. Through revelation the Prophet identi¬ 
fied a site a half mile from Independence as the 
temple lot for the New Jerusalem (D&C 57:1-3). 
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LAMANITES 

The name Lamanite refers to an Israelite people 
spoken of in the Book of Mormon, who were de¬ 
scendants of lehi and Ishmael, both of whom were 
descendants of Joseph of Egypt (1 Ne. 5:14). 
They were part of the prophet Lehi’s colony, 
which was commanded of the Lord to leave Jerusa¬ 
lem and go to a new promised land (in the Western 
Hemisphere). The Lamanite peoples in the Book 
of Mormon during the first 600 years of their his¬ 
tory are all linked in some way to LAMAN and Lem¬ 
uel, Lehi’s oldest sons. At times the name refers to 
“the people of Laman”; at other times it can iden¬ 
tify unbelievers and ignore ancestral lines, de¬ 
pending on contextual specifics regarding peoples, 
time, and place. 

LAMANITES IN THE BOOK OF MORMON. After 
the death of the prophet Lehi (c. 582 B.C.), the 
colony divided into two main groups, Lamanites 
and NEPHITES, (2 Ne. 5), each taking the name 
from their leader. These patronyms later evolved 
into royal titles (Mosiah 24:3; cf. Jacob 1:11). The 
Book of Mormon, though a Nephite record, fo¬ 
cuses on both Lamanites and Nephites, by means 
of complex contrasts between the two groups. In 
the text, other peoples are generally subsumed 
under one of these two main divisions: 

Now the people which were not Lamanites were 
Nephites; nevertheless, they were called Nephites, 
Jacobites, Josephites, Zoramites, Lamanites, 
Lemuelites, and Ishmaelites. But I, Jacob, shall not 
hereafter distinguish them by these names, but I 
shall call them Lamanites that seek to destroy the 
people of Nephi, and those who are friendly to 
Nephi I shall call Nephites, or the people of Nephi, 
according to the reigns of the kings [Jacob 1:13-14], 


In the beginning, political and religious dis¬ 
agreements arose between the Lamanites and the 
Nephites. Subsequently, an increasing cultural dif¬ 
ferentiation of the Lamanite people from the 
Nephites seems to have resulted from their differ¬ 
ent responses to Lehi’s religious teachings. Social 
change quickly took place along many lines. Con¬ 
sequently, the name Lamanite can refer to descen¬ 
dants of Laman and his party; to an incipient na¬ 
tionality based upon an ideology, with its own 
lineage history and religious beliefs (Mosiah 10:12- 
17); or to one or more cultures. The Book of Mor¬ 
mon describes several Lamanite cultures and life¬ 
styles, including hunting-gathering (2 Ne. 5:24), 
commerce (Mosiah 24:7), sedentary herding, a 
city-state pattern of governance (Alma 17), and 
nomadism (Alma 22:28). The politicized nature of 
early Lamanite society is reflected in the way in 
which dissenters from Nephite society sought ref¬ 
uge among Lamanites, were accepted, and came to 
identify themselves with them, much as some 
Lamanites moved in the opposite direction. 

Early in the sixth century of Lamanite history 
(c. 94-80 B.c.), large-scale Lamanite conversions 
further divided the Lamanite peoples as many 
embraced the messianic faith in Jesus Christ 
taught by Nephite missionaries (Alma 17-26). The 
Lamanite king Lamoni, a vassal; his father, the 
suzerain king; and many of their subjects accepted 
the prophesied Christ and rejected their former 
lifestyles. They took upon themselves a covenant 
of pacifism, burying their weapons and renouncing 
warfare, and moved into Nephite territory for their 
safety (Alma 27:21-26; 43:11-12). This pattern of 
Lamanite conversion lasted for at least eighty-four 
years and through several generations (cf. Alma 
24:5-6, 15-19, 20-24; 26:31-34; 44:20; Hel. 5:51; 
15:9). This major division of Lamanite society had 
significant political impact: the identity of some of 
these converts remained Lamanite, but distinct 
from those who rejected the religion; others chose 
to be numbered among the Nephites (3 Ne. 2:12, 
14-16); and the unconverted Lamanites were 
strengthened by numerous dissenters from 
Nephite subgroups (Alma 43:13), some of whom 
chose explicitly to retain their former identities 
(3 Ne. 6:3). 

After the destructions that occurred at the 
time of Christ’s crucifixion and the subsequent 
conversions (3 Ne. 11-28), a new society was es¬ 
tablished in which ethnic as well as economic dif¬ 
ferences were overcome, and there were no 
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“Lamanites, nor any manner of-ites; but they were 
in one, the children of Christ” (4 Ne. 1:17). This 
situation persisted until almost the end of the sec¬ 
ond century A.D., when those who rejected the 
Christian church, regardless of their ancestry, 
“had revolted from the church and taken upon 
them the name of Lamanites; therefore there 
began to be Lamanites again in the land” (4 Ne. 
1:20). Divisions increased, so that by A.D. 231 
“there arose a people who were called the 
Nephites, and they were true believers in Christ; 
and among them there were those who were called 
by the Lamanites—Jacobites, and Josephites, and 
Zoramites. . . . and . . . they who rejected the 
gospel were called Lamanites, and Lemuelites, 
and Ishmaelites” (4 Ne. 1:36-45). 

It had been prophesied that eventually only 
Lamanite peoples and those who joined them 
would remain of the original groups (Alma 45:13- 
14). After the final battles between Lamanites and 
Nephites, only those who accepted Lamanite rule 
survived in Book of Mormon lands (Morm. 6:15). 

Lamanites in Early LDS History. At the 
beginning of LDS Church history, one reason the 
Book of Mormon was published was so that it could 
be taken to the Lamanites (D&C 19:26-27). 
Within six months of the Church’s organization, 
missionaries were sent to people thought to have 
Lamanite ancestry (D&C 28:8; 32:2; see also 
LAMANITE MISSION). 

[See also Book of Mormon Peoples; Indian 
Student Placement Services; Native Ameri¬ 
cans.] 
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LAMB OF GOD 

See: Jesus Christ: Names and Titles of 


LAST DAYS 

The term “last days” refers to the current period of 
time, the preparatory era before the second com¬ 
ing of the Christ. This period is marked by pro¬ 
phetic signs (D&C 45:37-40). “The end of the 
world” is not the end of the earth, but the end of 
evil and the triumph of righteousness (JS—H 1:4). 
At the conclusion of these last days, the Lord Jesus 
Christ will come again and personally reign upon 
the renewed “paradisiacal” earth (A of F 10). 

During the last days, many marvelous events 
will occur that are signs that this preparatory pe¬ 
riod has begun (Isa. 29:14). These include the 

RESTORATION OF THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST, 
the preaching of his gospel among all nations, the 
coming forth of modern scripture, and the gather¬ 
ing of scattered Israel. The restoration of the gos¬ 
pel before the coming of the Lord (Acts 3:19-21) 
includes the revealing anew of lost truths, priest¬ 
hood power, temple worship, and the full organi¬ 
zation of the Church of Jesus Christ, including 
apostles and prophets. 

Christ prophesied that his gospel would be 
preached “in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations; and then shall the end come” (Matt. 24:1, 
4). The Savior also foretold to Enoch that in the last 
days righteousness would come “down out of 
heaven,” and truth will come “forth out of the 
earth” to bear testimony of Jesus Christ and of “his 
resurrection from the dead” (Moses 7:62). The 
Book of Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, and 
Pearl of Great Price have come forth in partial ful¬ 
fillment of these prophecies. Additional sacred 
writings are yet to come forth (cf. 2 Ne. 29:13; 
Ether 4:5-7). 

A further sign will be the gathering of Israel. 
The house of Joseph is to be gathered to the “tops 
of the mountains” of the Western Hemisphere (Isa. 
2:2) and to “stakes” (centers of strength) in many 
lands (HC 3:390-91). The house of Judah will 
gather by the millions to Jerusalem and its envi¬ 
rons in fulfillment of prophecy (Wilford Woodruff 
in Ludlow, p. 240; DS 3:257-59). Another gather¬ 
ing will bring the lost tribes of Israel “from the 
north countries,” to join with the house of Joseph 
(DS 3:306). 

In contrast to these preparatory events, the 
prophecies state that in the last days gross wicked¬ 
ness will cover the earth (2 Tim. 3:1-7). Ancient 
and modern prophets have written that the world’s 
latter-day inhabitants will “defile the earth” (Isa. 
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“Lamanites, nor any manner of-ites; but they were 
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LAST DAYS 
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24:5) and become as wicked as Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah (Wilford Woodruff’ in Ludlow, p. 224) and as 
those of the time of Noah (DS 3:20), and that if 
Jesus “were here to-day, and should preach the 
same doctrine He did then, they would put Him to 
death” (HC 6:58). 

This wickedness will result in wars of unprec¬ 
edented destruction (George A. Smith, CR, Oct. 
1946, p. 149), parents and children seeking each 
other’s lives (Mark 13:12; HC 3:391), great in¬ 
creases in crime (Wilford Woodruff in Ludlow, p. 
228), the destruction of many cities (Brigham 
young in Ludlow, p. 223), and a “desolating 
scourge” that will reach plague proportions (D&C 
29:19). 

As the end nears, the earth will be in commo¬ 
tion (D&C 45:26; cf. Joel 2:30-32). There will be 
severe lightnings and thunderings (D&C 87:6). 
The waves of the sea will heave themselves beyond 
their bounds (D&C 88:90). The earth will “reel to 
and fro as a drunken man” (D&C 49:23). A devas¬ 
tating hailstorm will destroy the crops of the earth 
(D&C 29:16), causing widespread famine (Brigham 
Young in Ludlow, p. 223). These judgments and 
wars will ultimately result in the “full end” of all 
nations (D&C 87:6). 

Immediately preceding the Second Coming, 
unmistakable signs will appear in the heavens. The 
sun will be darkened, the moon will turn to blood, 
the stars will fall, and the powers of heaven will be 
shaken (D&C 45:42). In addition, the rainbow will 
be taken from the sky (HC 6:254). Finally, a great 
sign will be seen having the appearance of “seven 
golden lamps set in the heavens representing the 
various dispensations of God to man” (Wilford 
Woodruff in Ludlow, pp. 233-34). There will then 
be silence in heaven for half an hour, and “immedi¬ 
ately after shall the curtain of heaven be unfolded 
as a scroll is unfolded after it is rolled up, and the 
face of the Lord shall be unveiled” (D&C 88:95). 

As the earth becomes increasingly full of vio¬ 
lence and immorality, the righteous will be watch¬ 
ing the signs of the times and will call upon the 
Lord and seek to be worthy to abide the day of his 
coming (Luke 21:36; Acts 2:21). These faithful dis¬ 
ciples of the Lord will experience “very little com¬ 
pared with the terrible destruction, the misery and 
suffering that will overtake the world” (John Taylor 
in Ludlow, p. 225; Moses 7:61); moreover, the 
righteous who fall victim to pestilence and to dis¬ 
ease will be saved in the kingdom of God (HC 
4:11). 


To escape these judgments, the faithful will 
obey the commandments (DS 3:33-35; Luke 
21:36), honor the priesthood (Wilford Woodruff in 
Ludlow, pp. 235-36), take the Holy Spirit for their 
guide (D&C 45:57), and stand in holy places (D&C 
45:32). As the polarization of the righteous and the 
wicked increases, the righteous followers of the 
Savior will be called “Zion” (both the condition of 
purity of heart and the community of the pure- 
hearted). A city, Zion (the new Jerusalem), will 
be established on the American continent and, to¬ 
gether with her outlying stakes, will be a place of 
refuge (HC 3:391). And old Jerusalem will become 
a holy city (Ether 13:5). From these two capital 
cities of the millennial era, Jesus Christ will per¬ 
sonally rule the renewed, paradisiacal world (see 
new Jerusalem). 
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See: Sacrament 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS (LDS) 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(D&C 115:4) sees itself as a restoration of the 
original Church of Jesus Christ “of Former-day 
Saints.” Members of the Church in the time of 
Christ are often referred to as “saints.” Actually, 
the word “saint” predates Christ, and it is used 
thirty-six times in the Old Testament. It appears 
sixty-two times in the New Testament. The term 
“Christian” appears only three times in the New 
Testament, used by others to identify the followers 
of Christ. At the time of Christ and the Apostles, 
the term “saint” was accepted as a proper name for 
anyone who was a member of the Church, and was 
not used as a term of special sanctity as in earlier 
and later traditions. The phrase “latter days” desig¬ 
nates the period leading to the LAST DAYS and the 
series of events that will culminate in the reappear¬ 
ance of Christ to all the world. By referring to 
themselves as Latter-day Saints, members of the 
Church reaffirm their historical tie to original 
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Christians (the Former-day Saints of the New Tes¬ 
tament) but differentiate the two time periods. 
Also, they are striving to become sanctified 
through obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the gospel. 

The name unites three themes: (1) the resto¬ 
ration theme, since the term has a New Testament 
origin; (2) the preparation theme, since the Saints 
in the latter days anticipate the coming of Christ; 
and (3) the revelation theme, since the name was 
received by revelation and recorded in Doctrine 
and Covenants, section 115. 

It is interesting to some that the people of the 
dead sea SCROLLS also called themselves Latter- 
day Saints. These individuals believed themselves 
tied to the prophets and the covenant (hence 
the name Saint) and anticipated the imminent 
coming of the MESSIAH (hence the term Latter-day). 
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LAW 

[Four different articles treat diverse aspects of LDS be¬ 
liefs and experience with law. Two of the articles are 
grouped below: 

Overview 

Divine and Eternal Law 

The Overview discusses the LDS concept of law in gen¬ 
eral and of divine and eternal law in particular. Divine 
and Eternal Law summarizes and describes the refer¬ 
ences in LDS scripture to the central role of law as per¬ 
taining to God. 

The article Nature, Law of discusses the absence of 
a developed tradition of moral natural law among 
Latter-day Saints and describes their limited efforts to 
provide rational explanations for the laws of nature as 
described by the natural sciences. Constitutional Law 
summarizes the LDS respect for civil law in general and 
American constitutional law in particular. 

The experience of Latter-day Saints and the Church 
in the courts is reported in Legal and Judicial History. 
Book of Mormon legal traditions and experience are de¬ 
scribed in Book of Mormon, Government and Legal His¬ 
tory in. Regarding LDS views on specific aspects of civil 


law, see also Church and State; Civic Duties; Civil 
Rights; Constitution of the United States of America; 
Freedom; and Politics: Political Teachings. For informa¬ 
tion on other law-related topics, see Justice and Mercy; 
Law of Moses; and Witnesses, Law of. Commandments 
and gospel principles are often referred to as “laws"; on 
these subjects, see such entries as Commandments; Con¬ 
secration: Law of Consecration; and Obedience.] 

OVERVIEW 

Three types of laws exist: spiritual or divine laws, 
laws of nature, and civil laws. Latter-day Saints are 
deeply and consistently law-oriented, because 
laws, whether spiritual, physical, or civil, are rules 
defining existence and guiding action. Through the 
observance of laws, blessings and rewards are ex¬ 
pected, and by the violation of laws, suffering, 
deprivation, and even punishment will result. 

Basic LDS attitudes toward law and jurispru¬ 
dence are shaped primarily by revelations con¬ 
tained in the Doctrine and Covenants, and by ex¬ 
planations given by the Presidents of the Church. 
God is, by definition, a god of order: “Behold, 
mine house is a house of order, saith the Lord 
God, and not a house of confusion” (D&C 132:8). 
God and law are inseparable, for if there is no law, 
there is no sin; and if there is no sin, there is no 
righteousness, “and if these things are not there is 
no God” (2 Ne. 2:13). Law emanates from God 
through Christ. Jesus said, “I am the law, and the 
light” (3 Ne. 15:9), and God’s word is his law (D&C 
132:12). 

In an 1832 revelation, Joseph smith learned 
that law is a pervasive manifestation of God’s light 
and power: “The light which is in all things ... is 
the law by which all things are governed” (D&C 
88:12-13). In connection with both spiritual law 
and natural law, no space or relationship occurs in 
which law is nonexistent. “There are many king¬ 
doms; for there is no space in the which there is no 
kingdom; . . . and unto every kingdom is given a 
law; and unto every law there are certain bounds 
also and conditions” (D&C 88:37-38). 

There are as many laws as there are kingdoms, 
which reflect greater or lesser light and truth. 
Some laws are higher, and some are lower. The 
kingdom of God operates in accordance with 
higher laws befitting God’s exalted station, while 
the earth and all mortality and other kingdoms be¬ 
long to lower spheres and therefore operate under 
different laws. The degree of glory that a person or 
thing can abide depends on how high a law he, 
she, or it is able to abide (D&C 88:22-25). 
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Lower laws are subsumed in higher laws. If 
people keep the laws of God, they have “no need 
to break the laws of the land” (D&C 58:21). Simi¬ 
larly, when the law of Moses was fulfilled by Jesus 
Christ, it was subsumed in him. 

Existence is a process of progressively learn¬ 
ing to obey higher law. Obeying and conforming to 
law are understood as a sign of growth, maturity, 
and understanding, and greater obedience to law 
produces greater freedom (D&C 98:5) and associ¬ 
ated blessings (D&C 130:20-21). 

At all levels, the principles of agency and 
accountability are in effect: People may choose 
which laws to obey or to ignore, but God will hold 
them accountable and reward them accordingly 
(D&C 82:4). This is not viewed as a threat; law’s 
purpose is not to force or punish but to guide and 
provide structure. 

In the divine or spiritual sphere, law is not the 
product of a philosophical or theoretical search for 
what is right or good. It emanates from deity and is 
revealed through Jesus Christ and his prophets. 

Spiritual laws given by God to mankind are 
commonly called commandments, which consist 
variously of prohibitions (“thou shalt not”), re¬ 
quirements (“thou shalt”), and prescriptions (“if a 
man”). The commandments are uniformly coupled 
with promised blessings for faithful compliance. 
Thus, Latter-day Saints describe themselves as 
covenant people who may be rewarded now, and 
in the hereafter, for their faithfulness. Many such 
COVENANTS are bilateral in character; that is, 
members make personal commitments in a variety 
of formal ordinances to keep in accord with certain 
commandments. 

Spiritual laws, or God’s commandments, are 
generally understood to have been purposefully 
decreed by a loving Heavenly Father, who desires 
to bring to pass the exaltation of his spirit children. 
Thus, “there is a law, irrevocably decreed in 
heaven before the foundations of this world, upon 
which all blessings are predicated” (D&C 130:20). 
Latter-day Saints believe that God knows or stipu¬ 
lates all types of acts and forbearances required by 
all individuals in order for them to attain that 
blessed eternal state of exaltation and that he has 
revealed these requirements to humankind 
through his servants. No law given of God is tem¬ 
poral (D&C 29:34). 

“Irrevocability” in the foregoing quotation 
connotes permanence and unchangeability. Since 


God cannot lie, the commandments and promises 
contained in his covenants with people will not be 
revoked, though he can revoke a specific com¬ 
mandment to individuals when they have dis¬ 
obeyed (D&C 56:3-6). The fundamentals are not 
situational and do not ebb and flow with changing 
concepts of morality or theology outside the 
Church. The President of the Church is a prophet 
of God who receives revelations and inspiration to 
interpret and apply those basic principles as 
human circumstances change. 

In accordance with the principle of agency, 
God commands, but he does not compel. No 
earthly mechanism exists for the enforcement of 
God’s laws. The prophet teaches the members cor¬ 
rect principles, and they are expected to govern 
themselves. Missionary work and education of 
Church members are carried out so that people 
may make informed choices. They are taught that 
making an informed choice results either in a 
blessing (current or deferred) or an undesirable 
consequence (current or deferred). Ignorance of 
the law is considered a legitimate excuse. Because 
of the atonement of Jesus Christ, repentance is not 
required of those “who have ignorantly sinned” or 
“who have died not knowing the will of God con¬ 
cerning them” (Mosiah 3:11), even though failure 
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JOHN S. WELCH 

DIVINE AND ETERNAL LAW 
LDS revelation emphasizes the existence and in¬ 
dispensability of law. The relation of divine law to 
other species of law has not been given systematic 
treatment in Mormon thought as it has in tradi¬ 
tional Christian theology (e.g., the Summa Theolo- 
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gica of Thomas Aquinas). But distinctive observa¬ 
tions about divine law and eternal law may be 
drawn from Latter-day scriptures and related 
sources. 

Aquinas identified four categories of law: (1) 
eternal law, which is coextensive with the divine 
mind and with the overall purpose and plan of 
God; (2) natural law, which addresses mankind’s 
proper participation in eternal law but is discov¬ 
ered by reason without the assistance of revelation 
and promulgation; (3) divine positive law, also a 
part of the eternal law, which pertains to the 
sacraments and ordinances necessary to the 
attainment of mankind’s supernatural end made 
known by revelation; and (4) man-made positive 
law, which regulates the affairs of mankind not spe¬ 
cifically addressed by God’s law (e.g., laws that 
regulate such things as corporations, stocks, 
bonds, wills, and trusts) or which mandate the nat¬ 
ural law with the power of the state. 

LDS sources affirm laws roughly correspond¬ 
ing to each of these four types. Unlike traditional 
Jewish and Christian theologies, which place God 
outside of, and antecedent to, nature, however, 
LDS theology places God within nature. 

“Divine” laws are instituted by God to govern 
his creations and kingdoms and to prescribe behav¬ 
ior for his offspring. Such law, in the terms of Ac- 
quinas’s categories, would be divine positive law 
(i.e., law existing by virtue of being posited or en¬ 
acted by God). Some Latter-day Saints believe that 
“eternal” law is self-existent, unauthored law, 
which God himself honors and administers as a 
condition of his perfection and Godhood. It should 
be noted that the adjectives “divine” and “eternal” 
do not have fixed usages in writing (see time and 
eternity). 

Latter-day scriptures and other sources do not 
explicitly state that eternal law exists indepen¬ 
dently or coeternally with God. This characteristic 
of eternal law is sometimes inferred, however, 
from two concepts that do have support in scrip¬ 
ture and other LDS sources: 

1. God is governed (bound) by law. Latter-day 
scriptures state that “God would cease to be God” 
if he were to allow mercy to destroy justice, or 
justice to overpower mercy, or the plan of redemp¬ 
tion to be fulfilled on unjust conditions (Alma 
42:13). Scriptures further state that “I, the Lord, 
am bound when ye do what I say” (D&C 82:10), 


implying that God by nature and definition—not 
by any external coercion—is righteous and trust¬ 
worthy. Some Church writers have said that 
“[God] himself governs and is governed by law” 
(MD, p. 432) and that “the Lord works in accord¬ 
ance with natural law” (DS 2:27). They likewise 
speak of “higher laws” that account for providence 
and miracles. 

2. Intelligence and truth were not created; they 
are coeternal with God. “Intelligence, or the light 
of truth, was not created or made, neither indeed 
can be. All truth is independent in that sphere in 
which God has placed it, to act for itself, as all 
intelligence also; otherwise there is no existence” 
(D&C 93:29-30). Joseph Smith expanded upon 
this teaching in his king follett discourse, 
stating that “we infer that God had materials to 
organize the world out of chaos. . . . Element had 
an existence from the time he had. The pure prin¬ 
ciples of element . . . had no beginning, and can 
have no end. . . . The mind or the intelligence 
which man possesses is coeternal with God him¬ 
self” (TPJS, pp. 350-53). If truth and intelligence 
were not created by God and are coeternal with 
him, it may be that they are ordered by and func¬ 
tion according to eternal laws or principles that are 
self-existent. This may be implied in Joseph 
Smith’s phrase “laws of eternal and self-existent 
principles” (TPJS, p. 181). 

Consistent with the eternal laws, God fashions 
and decrees laws that operate in the worlds he cre¬ 
ates and that set standards of behavior that must be 
observed in order to obtain the blessing promised 
upon obedience to that law. Joseph Smith taught 
that “[God] was the first Author of law, or the prin¬ 
ciple of it, to mankind” (TPJS, p. 56). 

Latter-day scriptures emphasize the pervasive 
nature of divine law: “[God] hath given a law unto 
all things, by which they move in their times and 
their seasons” (D&C 88:42). “This is the light of 
Christ . . . which light proceedeth forth from the 
presence of God to fill the immensity of space— 
The light which is in all things, which giveth life to 
all things, which is the law by which all things are 
governed, even the power of God who sitteth upon 
his throne” (D&C 88:7, 12-13). 

These same sources suggest, however, that 
divine law operates within the domain to which it 
inherently pertains or is assigned by God and, 
therefore, has limits or bounds: “All kingdoms 
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have a law given; and there are many kingdoms; for 
there is no space in which there is no kingdom; and 
there is no kingdom in which there is no space, 
either a greater or a lesser kingdom. And unto 
every kingdom is given a law; and unto every law 
there are certain bounds also and conditions” 
(D&C 88:36-38). 

The above references apparently pertain to 
descriptive law—that is, the divine law that oper¬ 
ates directly upon or through physical and biologi¬ 
cal orders (see NATURE, law of). 

Other laws of God are prescriptive. They ad¬ 
dress the free will of man, setting forth standards 
and rules of behavior necessary for salvation and 
for social harmony. Latter-day Saints embrace 
such prescriptive commands of God as found in the 
TEN COMMANDMENTS and the SERMON ON THE 
mount. Latter-day revelation also confirms that 
blessings and salvation come through compliance 
with divine laws: “There is a law, irrevocably de¬ 
creed in heaven before the foundations of this 
world, upon which all blessings are predicated— 
and when we obtain any blessing from God, it is by 
obedience to that law upon which it is predicated” 
(D&C 130:20-21). “And they who are not sancti¬ 
fied through the law which I have given unto you, 
even the law of Christ, must inherit another king¬ 
dom, even that of a terrestrial kingdom, or that of a 
telestial kingdom” (D&C 88:21). 

Of these prescriptive laws or commandments 
of God, LDS teachings tend to emphasize the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics: (1) the extent of the divine 
laws revealed to mankind may vary from dispensa¬ 
tion to dispensation, according to the needs and 
conditions of mankind as God decrees; (2) they are 
given through and interpreted by his prophets; (3) 
they are relatively concise, but “gentle” or benevo¬ 
lent, given to promote the happiness he has de¬ 
signed for his children ( TPJS , pp. 256-57); and (4) 
they are efficacious for mankind as God’s harmony 
with eternal law was, and is, efficacious for him, 
and will bring to pass the exaltation of his righteous 
children. 
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LAW OF ADOPTION 

The house of Israel in a spiritual and eternal per¬ 
spective will finally include all who are the true 
followers of Jesus Christ. Although those of the di¬ 
rect blood lineage of the house of ISRAEL are gene¬ 
alogically the sheep of God’s fold, they must fulfill 
all the spiritual conditions of discipleship. Those 
not of the blood of Israel can become Israel 
through adoption (cf. Rom. 8:14; Gal. 3:7, 29; 4:5- 
7; Matt. 3:9; JST Luke 3:8; Abr. 2:10), through the 
principles and the ordinances of the gospel: faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; repentance of sins; baptism 
by water and reception of the HOLY GHOST; and 
enduring to the end. 

In a larger sense, everyone must be adopted 
into the family of God in order to enjoy the fulness 
of his blessings in the world to come. As the Only 
Begotten of the Father in the flesh, Jesus is the 
only natural heir and therefore the only one 
whose birthright is the kingdom of his Father. If 
others are to qualify as joint-heirs with Christ in his 
Father’s kingdom, they must be fully adopted by 
God. 

The adoption process is, in the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph smith’s words, “a new creation by the Holy 
Ghost” (TPJS, p. 150). As summarized in the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants, individuals who enter into 
the covenant and “magnify their calling” are 
“sanctified by the Spirit unto the renewing of their 
bodies. They become the sons of Moses and of 
Aaron and the seed of Abraham, and the church 
and kingdom, and the elect of God” (D&C 84:33- 
34). 
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LAW OF MOSES 

Distinctive views concerning the law of Moses and 
its relationship to Christ and to the attainment of 
individual salvation are set forth in the Book of 
Mormon and Doctrine and Covenants. The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints teaches 
that this law was given by God to moses, that it 
formed part of a peculiar covenant of obedience 
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and favor between God and his people, that it sym¬ 
bolized and foreshadowed things to come, and that 
it was fulfilled in the atonement of jesus 

CHRIST. 

The law of Moses is best understood in a 
broad sense. It consists of “judgments,” “statutes,” 
“ordinances,” and “commandments.” The Book of 
Mormon refers to its also including various “per¬ 
formances,” “sacrifices,” and “burnt offerings.” 
Nowhere in scripture is its full breadth, depth, 
diversity, and definition made explicit. On such 
matters, information can be drawn from the Penta¬ 
teuch itself (the Torah) and from biblical scholar¬ 
ship, but one can only conjecture as to what these 
terms meant to Book of Mormon writers. 

A narrow definition would confine the law of 
Moses to a body of prohibitions and commands set 
forth in separate, unrelated literary units within 
the first five books of the Bible. This view makes it 
difficult to speak of “biblical law,” since these pro¬ 
visions are not drawn together as a unity by the 
Torah itself. The scattered codes and series include 
the Covenant Code (Ex. 20:23-23:19), Deutero- 
nomic Law (Deut. 12-26), the Holiness Code 
(Lev. 17-26), purity laws (Lev. 11-15), festival rit¬ 
uals (Deut. 16), regulations pertaining to sacrifices 
(Num. 28-29), and the ten commandments (Ex. 
20:2-17; Deut. 5:6-21). While some biblical schol¬ 
ars conclude that “these were once independent 
units, subsisting in their own right, each having its 
own purpose and sphere of validity, and having 
been transmitted individually for its own sake in 
the first place” (Noth, p. 7), Latter-day Saints gen¬ 
erally accept at face value statements in the Bible 
that attribute authorship to Moses, but the Church 
has taken no official stand concerning the collec¬ 
tion and transmission of these legal texts in the 
Pentateuch. Scribes and copyists evidently made a 
few changes after the time of Moses (e.g., compare 
Moses 1-5 with Gen. 1-6). 

Compounding the question of what was meant 
by the term “law of Moses” in the Book of Mormon 
is the fact that the “five books of Moses” that the 
Nephites possessed predated Ezra’s redaction and 
canonization of the Pentateuch (444 B.C.). Quoted 
passages (e.g., Mosiah 13:12-24), however, indi¬ 
cate that the Nephite laws were substantially simi¬ 
lar to the biblical texts that Jews and Christians 
have today. 

As early as the third century A.D., the Jewish 
view held that the commandments numbered 613. 
Rabbi Simlai reportedly stated that “613 com¬ 


mandments were revealed to Moses at Sinai, 365 
being prohibitions equal in number to the solar 
days, and 248 being mandates corresponding in 
number to the limbs [sic] of the human body” (En¬ 
cyclopedia Judaica 5:760, quoting Talmud Bavli, 
Makkot 23b). About a third of these command¬ 
ments have long been obsolete, such as those relat¬ 
ing to the tabernacle and the conquest of Canaan. 
Others were directed to special classes, such as the 
Nazarites, judges, the king, or the high priest, or 
to circumstances that would rarely occur. Exclud¬ 
ing these, about a hundred apply to the whole peo¬ 
ple and range from the spiritually sublime to the 
mundane. Examples of eternally relevant com¬ 
mandments of the law of Moses are the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and those relating to loving God, wor¬ 
shiping God, loving one’s neighbor, loving the 
stranger, giving charity to the poor, dealing hon¬ 
estly, not seeking revenge, and not bearing a 
grudge. Other commandments cover a kaleido¬ 
scope of daily matters, including valuing houses 
and fields, laws of inheritance, paying wages, agri¬ 
culture, animal husbandry, and forbidden foods. 
Jewish scholars classify these as commandments 
vis-a-vis God and commandments vis-a-vis fellow 
human beings (Mishnah Yoma 8:9). 

Two other definitions should be mentioned. 
One identifies the law of Moses as coextensive with 
the Pentateuch. Around the time of Christ, New 
Testament writers sometimes called the Penta¬ 
teuch “the law” (Luke 24:44; Gal. 4:21), even 
though the word “torah” has broader meaning 
(i.e., “teachings”) and the Pentateuch contains 
poetry and narratives in addition to command¬ 
ments, and some passages speak to all persons and 
nations (Gen. 9:1-7). The other defines the law as 
theologically synonymous with the doctrinal belief, 
whether mistaken or not, that salvation is depen¬ 
dent upon the keeping of commandments, thus 
distinguishing the law from grace, which for many 
Christians eliminates the task of sorting out which 
Mosaic laws are still in force. 

Agreeing in some respects and departing in 
others from traditional Jewish or Christian views, 
the main lines of LDS belief about the law of 
Moses are as follows: 

1. Jesus Christ was jehovah, the God of the Old 
Testament who gave the law to Moses (3 Ne. 15:5; 
TPJS, p. 276). Jesus, speaking after his atonement 
and resurrection, stated, “The law is fulfilled that 
was given unto Moses. Behold, I am he that gave 
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the law, and I am he who covenanted with my peo¬ 
ple Israel” (3 Ne. 15:4-9). 

2. The entire law was in several senses fulfilled, 
completed, superseded, and enlivened by Jesus 
Christ. Jesus said, “In me it hath all been fulfilled” 
(3 Ne. 12:17-18). Its “great and eternal gospel 
truths” (MD, p. 398) are applicable through Jesus 
Christ in all dispensations as he continues to reveal 
his will to prophets “like unto Moses” (2 Ne. 3: 
9-11). 

3. Latter-day Saints believe that the law of Moses 
was issued to the Israelites as a preparatory gospel 
to be a schoolmaster to bring them to Christ and 
the fulness of his gospel (Gal. 3:24; cf. Jacob 4:5; 
Alma 34:14). The authority to act in the name of 
God is embodied in two priesthoods, the Mel- 
chizedek or higher, which embraces all divinely 
delegated authority and extends to the fulness of 
the law of the gospel, and Aaronic or lesser, which 
extends only to lesser things, such as the law of 
carnal commandments and baptism (D&C 84:26- 
27). While Moses and his predecessors had the 
higher priesthood and the fulness of the gospel of 
Christ, both of which were to be given to the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, “they hardened their hearts and 
could not endure [God’s] presence; therefore, the 
Lord in his wrath . . . took Moses out of their 
midst, and the Holy Priesthood also; and the lesser 
priesthood continued” (D&C 84:23-24; see Heb. 
3:16-19; Mosiah 3:14; TPJS, p. 60). 

4. Book of Mormon people brought the law of 
Moses with them from Jerusalem. Even though 
they endeavored to observe it strictly until the 
coming of Christ (e.g., 2 Ne. 5:10; Alma 30:3), they 
believed in Christ and knew that salvation did not 
come by the law alone but by Christ (2 Ne. 25:23- 
24), and understood that the law would be super¬ 
seded by the Messiah (Mosiah 13:27-28; 2 Ne. 
25:23-25). 

5. For Latter-day Saints, all things are given of 
God to man as types and shadows of the redeeming 
and atoning acts of Christ (2 Ne. 11:4; Mosiah 
13:31). Thus, the law of Moses typified various as¬ 
pects of the atonement of Christ. 

6. Covenant making, promises, and obedience to 
commandments are part of the fulness of the gos¬ 
pel of Christ: “Through the Atonement of Christ, 
all mankind may be saved, by obedience to the 
laws and ordinances of the Gospel” (A of F 3). Both 
for Latter-day Saints and regarding Jewish observ¬ 


ance of the law of Moses, grace, faith, and 
WORKS are all essential to salvation: “It is by grace 
that we are saved, after all we can do” (2 Ne. 
25:23). No mortal’s obedience to law will ever be 
perfect. By law alone, no one will be saved. The 
grace of God makes up the deficit. The Church 
does not subscribe to a doctrine of free-standing 
grace unrelated to instructions and expectations 
required of man. It does have commandments re¬ 
lating to diet (see word of wisdom), modesty, 
and chastity, as well as many ordinances, such 
as BAPTISM, LAYING ON OF HANDS, and WASHING 
and anointing. If man were perfect, salvation 
could come on that account; walking in the way of 
the Lord would be perfectly observed. Since man 
is mortal and imperfect, God in his love makes 
known the way his children should walk, and ex¬ 
tends grace “after all they can do.” 
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LAWSUITS 

Church members are usually inclined to avoid liti¬ 
gation and to find less contentious ways of resolv¬ 
ing differences that may arise. This inclination is 
based primarily upon teachings in the New Testa¬ 
ment and the Doctrine and Covenants. The early 
experience of the Church added powerful rein¬ 
forcements to scriptural condemnations of litiga¬ 
tion. In the 1840s the Prophet Joseph smith and 
other early leaders were obliged to defend them¬ 
selves repeatedly against false charges. So oppres¬ 
sive were those charges that the Prophet at one 
time even said that he looked forward to the next 
life, where people would be reunited with their 
loved ones and where there “will be no fear of 
mobs, persecutions, or malicious lawsuits” (TPJS, 
p. 360). 
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the law, and I am he who covenanted with my peo¬ 
ple Israel” (3 Ne. 15:4-9). 

2. The entire law was in several senses fulfilled, 
completed, superseded, and enlivened by Jesus 
Christ. Jesus said, “In me it hath all been fulfilled” 
(3 Ne. 12:17-18). Its “great and eternal gospel 
truths” (MD, p. 398) are applicable through Jesus 
Christ in all dispensations as he continues to reveal 
his will to prophets “like unto Moses” (2 Ne. 3: 
9-11). 
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Alma 34:14). The authority to act in the name of 
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delegated authority and extends to the fulness of 
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ance of the law of Moses, grace, faith, and 
WORKS are all essential to salvation: “It is by grace 
that we are saved, after all we can do” (2 Ne. 
25:23). No mortal’s obedience to law will ever be 
perfect. By law alone, no one will be saved. The 
grace of God makes up the deficit. The Church 
does not subscribe to a doctrine of free-standing 
grace unrelated to instructions and expectations 
required of man. It does have commandments re¬ 
lating to diet (see word of wisdom), modesty, 
and chastity, as well as many ordinances, such 
as BAPTISM, LAYING ON OF HANDS, and WASHING 
and anointing. If man were perfect, salvation 
could come on that account; walking in the way of 
the Lord would be perfectly observed. Since man 
is mortal and imperfect, God in his love makes 
known the way his children should walk, and ex¬ 
tends grace “after all they can do.” 
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The disparaging view of litigation begins with 
the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus taught his follow¬ 
ers to settle disputes quickly and avoid court pro¬ 
ceedings, to “turn the other cheek, ” and, if an ad¬ 
versary should obtain judgment against them in 
court to “let him have thy cloak also” (Matt. 5:25- 
26, 39-40). The apostle Paul condemned the prac¬ 
tice that “brother goeth to law with brother, and 
that before the unbelievers” (1 Cor. 6:6). He coun¬ 
seled the Corinthian Saints to find a wise person 
from among them to judge the matter and, failing 
that, to suffer the wrong rather than to take it to 
legal authorities for a decision (verses 5-7). 

More detailed instructions for dealing with 
offenses are contained in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, which counsels members to resolve their 
differences. But it also recognizes that some of¬ 
fenses are violations of criminal law that should be 
reported to civil authorities, while other categories 
of offenders should be dealt with by the Church 
(D&C 42:79-92). Instructions for Church 
disciplinary procedures are detailed (D&C 
102:13-23). 

When the main body of the Church was estab¬ 
lished in Utah in the mid-1800s, there was no civil 
authority, so Church courts exercised jurisdiction 
over secular as well as religious matters for the 
next several decades (see COURTS, ecclesias¬ 
tical, NINETEENTH century). However, follow¬ 
ing the establishment of civil courts, the need for 
Church courts diminished. They were formally dis¬ 
continued in 1989 in favor of disciplinary councils. 

Church courts never were intended to absolve 
members from the duty of resolving their disputes 
by reconciliation and mutual understanding when¬ 
ever possible. Even when Church courts were 
available, members were regularly admonished to 
settle their conflicts by informal means and to 
avoid litigation. A typical example: “Be reconciled 
to each other. Do not go to the courts of the 
Church nor to the courts of the land for litigation. 
Settle your own troubles and difficulties” (J. F. 
Smith, GD, p. 257). 

The preference for forbearance, forgiveness, 
and informal means of resolution of disputes, both 
among Church members and with people outside 
the Church, continues today, as shown by counsel 
given in a 1988 general conference of the Church: 
“We live in an environment ... of litigation and 
conflict, of suing and countersuing. Even here the 
powers of healing may be invoked” (G. B. Hinck¬ 
ley, Ensign 18 [Nov. 1988]:54). 
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LAYING ON OF HANDS 

The laying on of hands on the head of an individual 
as a religious ceremony has served many purposes 
historically and continues to do so for The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The most com¬ 
mon are the following: 

The Sacrificial Ceremonies of Ancient 
Israel. Anciently, in burnt and sin offerings, the 
offerer laid his hands on the sacrifice prior to its 
being slain (e.g., Ex. 29:10; Lev. 1:4; 4:4; 2 Chron. 
29:23). In the case of the scapegoat, hands were 
laid on the head, symbolizing transference of the 
sins of the people to the animal (Lev. 16:21). The 
hands of the people were laid upon the Levites, 
and they in turn laid their hands upon the offerings 
(Num. 8:10-12). 

Bestowal of the Gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Confirmation and bestowing of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands follows 
baptism. The Doctrine and Covenants explains 
that the one performing the ORDINANCE is acting 
as proxy for the Lord himself: “I will lay my hand 
upon you by the hand of my servant Sidney 
rigdon, and you shall receive my Spirit, the Holy 
Ghost, even the Comforter, which shall teach you 
the peaceable things of the kingdom” (D&C 36:2; 
cf. Moro. 2:2). This ordinance may be performed 
only by melchizedek priesthood holders, not 
by those of the lesser or aaronic priesthood 
(D&C 20:58). This explains why JOHN the 
baptist, though he performed water baptism, did 
not bestow the Holy Ghost by the laying on of 
hands (Matt. 3:11), and it may explain why Philip 
did not do so for his Samaritan converts (Acts 8:5— 
17), or Apollos for the Ephesians (Acts 19:6; see 
also Acts 8:12-20). In Philip’s case, he baptized the 
Samaritans, but PETER and JOHN, who held the 
higher priesthood, were sent to confer the Holy 
Ghost, and they laid “their hands on them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts 8:17). 

Paul may have referred to this gift when he 
counseled his companion Timothy to “neglect not 
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the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery” (1 Tim. 4:14). On another occasion 
Paul admonished him to “stir up the gift of God, 
which is in thee by the putting on of my hands” (2 
Tim. 1:6). 

Bestowal of the Gifts and Rights of an 
Office. Moses ordained Joshua as his successor 
by the laying on of hands (Num. 27:18, 23; Deut. 
34:9). Jesus’ apostles used this procedure in au¬ 
thorizing seven men to manage practical economic 
matters in the early church (Acts 6:1-6). Paul and 
Barnabas were ordained to a missionary journey by 
the laying on of hands of the “prophets and teach¬ 
ers at Antioch” (Acts 13:3). 

The book OF mormon reports that Jesus con¬ 
ferred upon his disciples the power to give the 
Holy Ghost by laying his hands upon them (3 Ne. 
18:37; Moro. 2:3). The Aaronic Priesthood was 
conferred on the Prophet Joseph smith and Oliver 
COWDERY by the hands of the resurrected John the 
Baptist (JS—H 1:68-69). All subsequent transmis¬ 
sion of authority comes from the president 
of the church by the laying on of hands. A 
revelation on priesthood states: “Wherefore, it 
must needs be that one be appointed of the High 
Priesthood to preside over the priesthood, and he 
shall be called President of the High priesthood of 
the Church . . . From the same comes the adminis¬ 
tering of ordinances and blessings upon the 
church, by the laying on of the hands” (D&C 
107:65-67). Accordingly, all men and women are 
installed in any Church office or calling by a 
setting apart by the laying on of hands of those 
in authority. 

Healing the Sick. The laying on of hands to 
heal the sick was a common practice of Jesus (Mark 
5:23; 6:5; 16:18; Luke 13:12—13). Luke records that 
‘all they that had any sick with divers diseases 
brought them unto him; and he laid his hands on 
every one of them, and healed them” (Luke 4:40). 
Jesus did not use this method exclusively. Some¬ 
times a touch was sufficient, or his word only. In 
the case of a man who was deaf and had a speech 
impediment, Jesus touched his tongue and his ears 
(Mark 7:33). 

Jesus conferred the power of healing on his 
followers: “And these signs shall follow them that 
believe . . . they shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover” (Mark 16:18). Ananias laid 
hands on Paul that he might regain his sight (Acts 


9:17-18). Paul thus healed the father of Publius in 
Malta (Acts 28:8). The Lord commanded that this 
practice should be continued in the Latter-day 
Church (D&C 42:43-44). 

Imparting a Blessing. Blessings in addition to 
those for health are given by the laying on of 
hands. Among these are patriarchal blessings 
(as when Jacob blessed Ephraim and Manasseh 
[Gen. 48:14]), blessings for the Lord’s protecting 
care, blessings for success in the Lord’s work, 
blessings of counsel, and the blessing of children. 
(Matt. 19:15; Mark 10:13, 16; cf. Acts 8:12-20; 
Moro. 2:2). 

C. KENT DUNFORD 


LAY PARTICIPATION AND 
LEADERSHIP 

One of the important defining characteristics of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 
lay participation and leadership. The scope of vol¬ 
unteer service in the Church is extensive, both in 
the number of people involved and in the amount 
of their service. 

In practice, the building up of the kingdom of 
God on earth is accomplished by individuals serv¬ 
ing in numerous lay assignments, or callings. 
They speak in Church meetings and serve as ath¬ 
letic directors, teachers, family history specialists, 
financial secretaries, children’s music directors, 
and women’s and men’s organization presidents. 
The goal of many leaders is to make sure that each 
member has a calling, reflecting the belief that 
personal growth comes through service. Millions 
of people serve in the Church, and that service 
represents a significant time commitment. In one 
study, researchers found that on average a BISHOP, 
the leader of a local ward (congregation), spends 
approximately twenty-seven hours weekly in his 
duties; the president of the relief society, or 
women’s organization, thirteen hours; the ward 
clerk, eight hours; and so on. As of 1990, there 
were nearly 50,000 full-time missionaries con¬ 
tributing one and a half to two years of service. Lay 
members and leaders are organized and assisted 
through an extensive Church organization, includ¬ 
ing a substantial staff of employees located primar¬ 
ily at Church headquarters in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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The scriptures indicate that to serve in a 
priesthood office, a man must be called of God 
(Heb. 5:4; A of F 5). Likewise, men and women are 
called, by prophecy and by the laying on of hands, 
to serve one another in a variety of settings. No 
Church calling requires extensive formal training. 
The Lord outlined the requirements of service 
when speaking about missionary work: “Faith, 
hope, charity and love, with an eye single to the 
glory of God, qualify [members] for the work” 
(D&C 4:5). 

Though not formal in nature, training for lead¬ 
ership is provided in a variety of ways. First, and 
very important, members are given early and re¬ 
peated opportunities to serve, thereby learning 
from experience. Beginning at age twelve, young 
men and women can serve as teachers for children 
or as members of class presidencies or of youth 
activities committees. In addition, teacher devel¬ 
opment courses and in-service lessons assist teach¬ 
ers, and LEADERSHIP TRAINING meetings instruct 
leaders of various organizations. Manuals and 
handbooks outline the responsibilities of individu¬ 
als serving in different organizations at both ward 
and stake levels. 

Lay participation and leadership have several 
implications for the Church and its members. Part 
of the mission of the Church is to perfect the Saints 
(Eph. 4:12), to sponsor growth in individual mem¬ 
bers. Utilizing volunteer members at all levels of 
the organization may not ensure peak efficiency, 
but it does provide the experiences and interac¬ 
tions that will help members progress. Volunteer 
staffing also means that in most of the callings 
members work part-time and that this service is in 
addition to regular employment and other respon¬ 
sibilities. This provides the opportunity for learn¬ 
ing to SACRIFICE and to balance commitments. In 
general, members who serve maintain a high level 
of commitment to the Church, in part because of 
their awareness that they are responsible for mak¬ 
ing a contribution and because they take satisfac¬ 
tion from doing so. Because professional training is 
not required, lay leadership lessens the sense of 
hierarchy and increases feelings of UNITY. The 
children’s music leader may have more formal edu¬ 
cation than the bishop. After being released in a 
few years, that bishop may serve as children’s 
music leader. Opportunities to serve in a variety of 
callings and to be served by people in different 
capacities can increase the sense of brotherhood 
and sisterhood shared by Church members. 


Many callings require men and women to 
serve as administrators, doing practical tasks to 
enable the organization to run smoothly. While the 
role of administrator is a necessary one, it is not the 
most vital aspect of leadership, which is to minis¬ 
ter. Christ’s admonition “Feed my sheep” (John 
21:15-17) applies to latter-day discipleship. The 
characteristics of effective spiritual leadership are 
those that enable individuals to minister to their 
brothers and sisters in the gospel, including a will¬ 
ingness to seek and follow the counsel of the Lord 
as manifested through the holy ghost, on one’s 
own behalf and on behalf of those in need of direc¬ 
tion. In addition, leaders are to understand the 
nature of their stewardships and seek to fulfill 
their responsibilities in meekness and humility. 
Good leaders understand their roles as servants to 
others (Matt. 20:27). Thus, doubly benefited, per¬ 
sons gain from leadership experiences through 
unselfishly serving in a Christlike way and, 
through such service, come to know the Lord 
(Mosiah 5:13). 

The gospel teaches that this life is a prepara¬ 
tory state for the life to come and that all people 
are on a course of eternal progression. Lay 
participation plays an important role in that pro¬ 
gression by providing opportunities for service and 
learning. Church callings offer many opportunities 
to develop practical skills and spiritual qualities 
that contribute to continued service and fulfillment 
throughout life. Individuals may hold many differ¬ 
ent callings over a period of time and sometimes 
those callings increase in complexity or scope of 
influence. However, Latter-day Saints are encour¬ 
aged not to view such changes as promotions. Call¬ 
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God” (Mosiah 2:17). Though he was the Master in 
all things, Christ stressed his role as servant, set¬ 
ting an example for others to follow (John 13:15). 
The emphasis on service as a mode of worship, as 
a requirement for becoming like Christ, and as a 
means of establishing the unity that distinguishes 
the people of God is a major reason for the commit¬ 
ment of the Church and its members to lay partici¬ 
pation and leadership. 

PAUL H. THOMPSON 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 

The LDS Business College, located in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is a fully-accredited, two-year institu¬ 
tion of higher learning owned by the Church, and 
operated and partially funded through the church 
educational system (CES). The 800-plus stu¬ 
dents receive training for careers in business and 
industry. 

Its forerunner, the Salt Lake Stake Academy, 
was founded in 1886 under the direction of Karl G. 
Maeser. Church leaders originally intended to es¬ 
tablish the Academy as the Church’s leading insti¬ 
tution of higher learning, and the name of the 
school was changed to LDS College in 1889. When 
Young University (later the Church University) 
replaced LDS College as the “flagship” of the 
educational system of the Church, LDS College 
declined in significance. However, the Church 
University was closed in 1894, contributing to 
the subsequent growth of both LDS College and 
Brigham Young Academy in Provo, later Brigham 
Young University (1903). An early emphasis on 
business courses at LDS College led to the crea¬ 
tion of a department of business in 1895. When 
LDS College closed in 1931, the departments of 
business and music continued to function sepa¬ 
rately as the LDS Business College and the 
McCune School of Music. 

After a long period in which Church policy 
required the college to be financially self-suffi¬ 
cient, CES resumed partial funding in 1986. At 
that time, a project to upgrade programs and facili¬ 
ties was begun. LDS Business College currently 
offers one- and two-year programs plus short 
courses and professional seminars in accounting, 
marketing/management, computer information 


systems, office administration, health services, 
fashion merchandising, and interior design. In all 
courses of study along with imparting information 
and developing skills, a major emphasis is placed 
on the importance of morality and ethics in the 
business profession. 
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LDS FOUNDATION 

The LDS Foundation is the department of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints that 
encourages and facilitates voluntary charitable con¬ 
tributions to the CHURCH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
and other charities of the Church. 

Although it originated in the BRIGHAM YOUNG 
university development office, it now operates 
under the direction of the presiding bishopric in 
serving a fuller Churchwide mission. Since 1972 
the Foundation has assisted thousands of donors to 
contribute to the students and programs of Church 
institutions. 

Support is received both from Church mem¬ 
bers and from individuals who are not members 
but who recognize the ability of Church institu¬ 
tions to assist humanity. Funding sources include 
corporations, private foundations, alumni of 
Church institutions of higher education, and pri¬ 
vate individuals. 

The Foundation employs full-time profession¬ 
als who help donors prepare contributions in the 
form of trusts, estates, planned gifts, and cash do¬ 
nations and accounts for all charitable donations to 
the Church other than the tithes and offerings of 
members (see tithing and financial contri¬ 
butions). Main offices are in Salt Lake City and 
Provo, Utah. 
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LDS STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

The LDS Student Association (LDSSA) is an orga¬ 
nization which sponsors social, religious, and rec¬ 
reational activities for LDS college students and 
their friends. The organization provides a frame¬ 
work wherein students have access to all phases 
of the Church that affect their lives during the 
week. 

The purposes of LDSSA are to help college 
and university students stay closely affiliated with 
the Church, succeed in their studies, and achieve a 
balanced educational-social life while on campus; 
to motivate LDS students to become a powerful 
influence for good on the campus; to provide 
meaningful activities that are consistent with 
Church standards; and to coordinate Church- 
related activities for college students. These pur¬ 
poses are accomplished under the direction of the 
priesthood and in cooperation with the institutes of 
the church educational system. These stu¬ 
dent associations create a sense of belonging, an 
opportunity for leadership, and an expanded circle 
of friends who share similar values. For some 
students, LDSSA is the center of their school 
experience. 

LDSSA was established in 1960, and has ex¬ 
panded to every college campus where there is an 
LDS institute of religion. In 1990, some 290 
LDSSA organizations existed within the United 
States and Canada in post-secondary institutions, 
including community colleges, universities, and 
trade and technical schools. Each campus organi¬ 
zation operates under the direction of an assigned 
local stake president who is also the priesthood 
leader for all LDS affairs on campus. He presides 
over an executive committee consisting of a stu¬ 
dent president, vice president(s), a secretary, and 
an education adviser, who is usually the director of 
the institute associated with the campus. The stu¬ 
dent leaders are called, set apart, and serve under 
the direction of the priesthood leader. The execu¬ 
tive committee is the policymaking body for the 
local student association. 

A student president presides over the chapter 
LDSSA council. The membership includes repre¬ 
sentatives of all LDS organizations that function 
on, or are influenced by, the school. These may 
include lambda DELTA SIGMA sorority and sigma 
gamma chi fraternity, young single adults, mar¬ 
ried students, campus stakes or wards, and other 


interest groups. While each of these groups oper¬ 
ates as an independent agency, their activities are 
correlated through the LDSSA council, which 
strives to meet needs without undue overlap. The 
type of institution, geographic location, number 
of LDS students, and the social, cultural, and 
academic traditions influence how LDSSA is 
organized and how it functions to meet local and 
individual student needs. 

At the general level of the Church, a govern¬ 
ing board is made up of an executive director, 
presidents of Sigma Gamma Chi and Lambda 
Delta Sigma, and representatives of the General 
Authorities, seminaries, and institutes. 

ELAINE ANDERSON CANNON 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

The local and general leaders of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints are lay members; 
they have not received professional training for the 
ministry (see lay participation and leader¬ 
ship). Instead, Church members prepare to fulfill 
their callings by personal scripture study, prayer, 
inspiration, and righteous living; observing other 
leaders; assuming informal apprenticeships; study¬ 
ing Church-produced handbooks and manuals; 
participating in leadership training (“in-service”) 
lessons; and accepting counsel and guidance from 
their presiding officers and from the General Au¬ 
thorities. 

The expectation is that all faithful Latter-day 
Saints are entitled to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost and personal revelation to aid them in meet¬ 
ing the needs of those they teach, counsel, and 
serve. Reliance on divine guidance makes personal 
worthiness and Christlike attributes the most im¬ 
portant qualifications for all callings in the Church. 
Attributes qualifying one for the work are “faith, 
hope, charity and love, with an eye single to the 
glory of God, . . . virtue, knowledge, temperance, 
patience, brotherly kindness, godliness, charity, 
humility, diligence” (D&C 4:5-6). 

There are Church handbooks that outline the 
duties and activities of every leadership position 
and state the general principles that should apply. 
These handbooks are prepared by and revised pe¬ 
riodically by appointed committees and reviewed 
by the Correlation Committee. 
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All Church officers are responsible for training 
those who serve under them. Leadership training 
or instructional meetings are held regularly for 
every group of leaders. For example, members of 
the First Presidency and the Quorum of the 
Twelve meet weekly in the Salt Lake Temple for 
counsel and instruction. These leaders hold train¬ 
ing sessions for other General Authorities, who in 
turn instruct the stake presidents and other 
stake leaders under their jurisdiction. Stake offi¬ 
cers periodically conduct training sessions for 
ward leaders, who in turn instruct other ward offi¬ 
cers under their supervision. 

Leaders are given virtual autonomy in the 
performance of their duties and responsibilities. At 
the same time, they are charged to follow the prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel and policies of the Church, and 
they are enjoined to be mindful of service, gentle¬ 
ness, and humility: “Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant” (Matt. 20:27). 
They are also charged to avoid unrighteous domin¬ 
ion: “No power or influence can or ought to be 
maintained . . . [except] by persuasion, by long- 
suffering, by gentleness and meekness, and by 
love unfeigned” (D&C 121:39-42). 

Emphasis is placed on the need for leaders to 
learn their duties: “Wherefore, now let every man 
learn his duty, and to act in the office in which he is 
appointed, in all diligence. . . . He that learns not 
his duty and shows himself not approved shall not 
be counted worthy to stand” (D&C 107:99-100). 

Leadership training of LDS boys and girls 
begins at a young age. As children, they observe 
their parents and other adults serving in a variety 
of callings. As youth they are called to serve in 
presidencies in their Aaronic Priesthood, Young 
Men, Young Women, and seminary organizations. 
The attempt is made to have all boys and girls hold 
some kind of leadership position during their 
teens. Serving missions places many young men 
and women into a wide variety of leadership posi¬ 
tions (e.g., as senior companions, district leaders, 
zone leaders, and assistants to the mission presi¬ 
dent). Virtually all Latter-day Saints are asked to 
serve in the Church in one way or another. In gen¬ 
eral, the guidelines for leadership are the same for 
men and women. 

For many callings, an unofficial apprentice¬ 
ship system is followed. Often, a counselor in a 
presidency or another officer in the respective 
organization will be called as its next president; 
similarly, a man trained as an assistant clerk may 


be called as the next clerk. Sometimes, however, 
one is appointed to a position to which he has had 
no training, as the bishop or stake president fol¬ 
lows the impressions of the Spirit in extending calls 
to service. 

Bishops, Relief Society presidents, and other 
leaders concerned with the welfare of individuals 
employ many leadership and organizational skills, 
such as evaluating alternatives, scheduling, dele¬ 
gating, and motivating others. However, all 
Church leaders are encouraged to focus principally 
on people, to feed the sheep in the Lord’s flock, to 
know and love the members, to listen, love, and 
help with personal needs. “It is the leader’s duty 
... to teach the member to love—not the leader 
or teacher, but the truth of the gospel” (D. McKay, 
IE 71 [Dec. 1968]:108). To do this, leaders are fre¬ 
quently counseled to seek the spiritual gifts of dis¬ 
cernment and wisdom (cf. Luke 12:12; D&C 
84:85). 

In addition to inspiration, leaders may look to 
others for training or assistance. A leader may con¬ 
fer with his or her own priesthood leader about a 
problem or need, especially in one’s “stewardship 
review”—a one-on-one session with one’s organi¬ 
zational leader. These personal interviews are cus¬ 
tomarily held four times a year, “for it is required 
of the Lord, at the hand of every steward, to 
render an account of his stewardship, both in time 
and in eternity” (D&C 72:3). 
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LECTURES ON FAITH 

Included under the title “Lectures on Faith” in the 
1835 edition of the doctrine and covenants, 
these seven “lectures on theology” (HC 2:176) 
were presented to the School for the Elders in the 
early winter of 1834-1835 in Kirtland, Ohio. The 
school was organized to help Church leaders and 
missionaries “[qualify] themselves as messengers 
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of the Lord, at the hand of every steward, to 
render an account of his stewardship, both in time 
and in eternity” (D&C 72:3). 
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LECTURES ON FAITH 

Included under the title “Lectures on Faith” in the 
1835 edition of the doctrine and covenants, 
these seven “lectures on theology” (HC 2:176) 
were presented to the School for the Elders in the 
early winter of 1834-1835 in Kirtland, Ohio. The 
school was organized to help Church leaders and 
missionaries “[qualify] themselves as messengers 
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of Jesus Christ, to be ready to do His will in carry¬ 
ing glad tidings to all that would open their eyes, 
ears, and hearts,” by being “more perfectly in¬ 
structed in the great things of God” (HC 2:169-70; 
see also schools of the prophets). 

The lectures address three major themes: 
“first, faith itself—what it is; secondly, the object 
on which it rests; and thirdly, the elfects which 
flow from it” (Dahl and Tate, p. 31). The first lec¬ 
ture explains what faith is; the second shows how 
the knowledge of God first came into the world and 
traces this knowledge from Adam to Abraham; the 
third and fourth discuss the necessary and un¬ 
changing attributes of God; the fifth deals with the 
nature of god the father, his son jesus Christ, 
and the holy ghost; the sixth teaches that acquir¬ 
ing faith unto salvation depends on knowing that 
one’s life is pleasing to God, which knowledge can 
be obtained only by the willingness to sacrifice all 
earthly things; and the seventh treats the fruits of 
faith—perspective, power, and ultimately perfec¬ 
tion. In the 1835 edition of the Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants the seven lectures comprised seventy-four 
pages. The lectures are organized in numbered 
paragraphs in which principles are stated and sup¬ 
porting scriptures quoted. Appended to the first 
five lectures are lists of questions and answers re¬ 
stating the principles discussed. These catechisms 
are about as long as the lectures themselves. 

No clear evidence documents who actually 
wrote the lectures. Recent authorship studies as¬ 
cribe the wording of the lectures “mainly to Sidney 
Rigdon,” with Joseph Smith substantially in¬ 
volved, and others perhaps having some influence. 
Joseph Smith’s close involvement with the lectures 
is suggested by Willard Richards’s history, which 
reports that Joseph was “busily engaged” in No¬ 
vember in making “preparations for the School for 
the Elders, wherein they might be more perfectly 
instructed in the great things of God” (HC 2:169- 
70). The same source indicates that in January 1835 
Joseph was engaged in “preparing the lectures on 
theology for publication” (HC 2:180). From these 
references and other circumstances it seems evi¬ 
dent that the lectures were prepared and pub¬ 
lished with Joseph Smith’s approval (Dahl and 
Tate, pp. 7-10; 16, n. 8). 

Until 1921 the “Lectures on Faith” were 
printed in almost all the English-language editions 
of the Doctrine and Covenants, and in many, but 
not all, non-English editions. An introductory 
statement in the 1921 edition of the Doctrine and 


Covenants explains that the lectures were deleted 
because “they were never presented to nor ac¬ 
cepted by the Church as being otherwise than the¬ 
ological lectures or lessons” (see doctrine and 
covenants editions). The decision may also 
have been influenced by what many readers have 
perceived as conflicts between statements about 
the Godhead in the fifth lecture and certain later 
revelations (D&C 130; Dahl and Tate, pp. 16-19). 
Others have found these conflicts to be more ap¬ 
parent than real and have attempted reconcilia¬ 
tions (R. Millet, in Dahl and Tate, pp. 221-40). 

The “Lectures on Faith” have been published 
separately from the Doctrine and Covenants for 
the LDS community four times: in 1840-1843, by 
Parley P. Pratt in England; in 1940, by compiler N. 
B. Lundwall in Salt Lake City; in 1985, by Deseret 
Book Company, Salt Lake City; and in 1990, by 
the Religious Studies Center at Brigham Young 
University. They were published separately twice 
by SCHISMATIC GROUPS: in 1845-1846, by Sidney 
rigdon (in Pittsburgh, soon after he left the 
Church); and in 1952, by the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. The Religious 
Studies Center publication includes a newly edited 
version of the lectures designed to make the text 
more readable. It provides textual comparison 
charts that identify all textual changes that have 
occurred in various printings of the lectures from 
1835 to 1990. It also contains a summary of histori¬ 
cal information, a doctrinal discussion of the topic 
of each lecture, and an extensive bibliography 
(Dahl and Tate). 

Most members of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints are not acquainted with the 
text of the “Lectures on Faith,” though many may 
recognize excerpts that are occasionally quoted in 
speeches and writings of leaders and scholars. A 
sampling of these quotations as printed in the 1990 
edited edition follows: 

Lecture One 

1. Faith [is] the first principle in revealed religion, and 
the foundation of all righteousness. 

9. Faith is the assurance which men have of the exis¬ 
tence of things which they have not seen and . . . the 
principle of action in all intelligent beings. 

12. As faith is the moving cause of all action in temporal 
concerns, so it is in spiritual. 

13. But faith is not only the principle of action, but it is 
also the principle of power in all intelligent beings, 
whether in heaven or on earth. 
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15. The principle of power which existed in the bosom 
of God, by which he framed the worlds, was faith. 

Lecture Two 

55. Let us here observe that after any members of the 
human family are made acquainted with the important 
fact that there is a God who has created and does uphold 
all things, the extent of their knowledge respecting his 
character and glory will depend upon their diligence and 
faithfulness in seeking after him, until, like Enoch, the 
brother of Jared, and Moses, they shall obtain faith in 
God and power with him to behold him face to face. 

Lecture Three 

2-5. Let us here observe that three things are necessary 
for any rational and intelligent being to exercise faith in 
God unto life and salvation. First, the idea that he actu¬ 
ally exists; Secondly, a correct idea of his character, per¬ 
fections, and attributes; Thirdly, an actual knowledge 
that the course of life which one is pursuing is according 
to His will. 

Lecture Four 

11. Without the knowledge of all things God would not 
be able to save any portion of his creatures. For it is the 
knowledge which he has of all things from the beginning 
to the end that enables him to give that understanding to 
his creatures by which they are made partakers of eter¬ 
nal life. And if it were not for the idea existing in the 
minds of men that God has all knowledge, it would be 
impossible for them to exercise faith in him. 

13. It is also necessary that men should have the idea of 
the existence of the attribute justice in God in order to 
exercise faith in him unto life and salvation. For without 
the idea of the existence of the attribute justice in the 
Deity, men could not have confidence sufficient to place 
themselves under his guidance and direction. For they 
would be filled with fear and doubt lest the Judge of all 
the earth would not do right, and thus fear or doubt 
existing in the mind would preclude the possibility of the 
exercise of faith in him for life and salvation. But when 
the idea of the existence of the attribute justice in the 
Deity is fairly planted in the mind, it leaves no room for 
doubt to get into the heart; and the mind is enabled to 
cast itself upon the Almighty without fear, and without 
doubt, and with the most unshaken confidence, believ¬ 
ing that the Judge of all the earth will do right. 

Lecture Five 

2. There are two personages who constitute the great, 
matchless, governing, and supreme power over all 
things, by whom all things were created and made. . . . 
They are the Father and the Son: the Father being a 
personage of spirit, glory, and power, possessing all per¬ 


fection and fulness. The Son, who was in the bosom of 
the Father, is a personage of tabernacle, made or fash¬ 
ioned like unto man, being in the form and likeness of 
man, or rather man was formed after his likeness and in 
his image. He is also the express image and likeness of 
the personage of the Father, possessing all the fulness of 
the Father, or the same fulness with the Father; being 
begotten of him, and ordained from before the founda¬ 
tion of the world to be a propitiation for the sins of all 
those who should believe on his name. He is called the 
Son because of the flesh . . . possessing the same mind 
with the Father, which mind is the Holy Spirit that bears 
record of the Father and the Son. These three are one; 
or, in other words, these three constitute the great, 
matchless, governing and supreme power over all 
things. 

Q & A 15. Do the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit consti¬ 
tute the Godhead? They do. 

Lecture Six 

2. It is essential for any person to have an actual knowl¬ 
edge that the course of life which he is pursuing is ac¬ 
cording to the will of God to enable him to have that 
confidence in God without which no person can obtain 
eternal life. 

4. Such was and always will be the situation of the 
Saints of God. Unless they have an actual knowledge 
that the course they are pursuing is according to the will 
of God, they will grow weary in their minds and faint. 

7. Let us here observe that a religion that does not 
require the sacrifice of all things never has power suffi¬ 
cient to produce the faith necessary unto life and salva¬ 
tion. For from the first existence of man, the faith neces¬ 
sary unto the enjoyment of life and salvation never could 
be obtained without the sacrifice of all earthly things. It 
is through this sacrifice, and this only, that God has or¬ 
dained that men should enjoy eternal life. And it is 
through the medium of the sacrifice of all earthly things 
that men do actually know that they are doing the things 
that are well pleasing in the sight of God. 

12. But those who have not made this sacrifice to God 
do not know that the course which they pursue is well 
pleasing in his sight. For whatever may be their belief or 
their opinion, it is a matter of doubt and uncertainty in 
their mind; and where doubt and uncertainty are, there 
faith is not, nor can it be. For doubt and faith do not exist 
in the same person at the same time. So persons whose 
minds are under doubts and fears cannot have unshaken 
confidence, and where unshaken confidence is not, 
there faith is weak. And where faith is weak, the persons 
will not be able to contend against all the opposition, 
tribulations, and afflictions which they will have to en¬ 
counter in order to be heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ Jesus. But they will grow weary in their minds, 
and the adversary will have power over them and de¬ 
stroy them. 
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Lecture Seven 

19. All things which pertain to life and godliness are the 
effects of faith. 

20. When faith comes, it brings its train of attendants 
with it—apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teach¬ 
ers, gifts, wisdom, knowledge, miracles, healings, 
tongues, interpretation of tongues, etc. All these appear 
when faith appears on the earth and disappear when it 
disappears from the earth. For these are the effects of 
faith and always have attended and always will attend it. 
For where faith is, there will the knowledge of God be, 
also, with all things which pertain thereto: revelations, 
visions, and dreams, as well as every other necessary 
thing, so the possessors of faith may be perfected and 
obtain salvation [Dahl and Tate, pp. 31-104], 

The Prophet Joseph smith, Oliver cowdery, 
Sidney Rigdon, and Frederick G. Williams, who 
compiled the first edition of the Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants, said in the “Lectures on Faith” preface 
“that it contains, in short, the leading items of the 
religion which we have professed to believe,” and 
“we have . . . endeavored to present our belief, 
though in few words, and when we say this, we 
humbly trust that it is the faith and principles of 
this society as a body” (Dahl and Tate, pp. 29-30). 

Although it is impossible to evaluate the long¬ 
term impact of the lectures on LDS belief and 
teaching, the process of producing the lectures led 
early Church leaders to articulate and synthesize 
some of what they had learned from the revelations 
of the Restoration with the understanding of the 
Bible that they inherited from American Christian¬ 
ity. Although these lectures have received limited 
attention from most Latter-day Saints, others have 
taken them quite seriously and praised their value. 
LDS scripturalist and apostle Bruce R. McConkie 
wrote regarding the lectures, “They were not 
themselves classed as revelations, but in them is to 
be found some of the best lesson material ever pre¬ 
pared on the Godhead; on the character, perfec¬ 
tions, and attributes of God; on faith, miracles, and 
sacrifice. They can be studied with great profit by 
all gospel scholars” ( MD , p. 439). The 1990 repub¬ 
lication of the lectures signals the desire of some 
LDS scholars to stimulate interest in their histori¬ 
cal and doctrinal significance for the Church. 
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LEE, HAROLD B. 

Harold Bingham Lee (1899-1973) became the 
eleventh President of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints on July 7, 1972, and served 
until his death on December 26, 1973. His 538-day 
tenure was the shortest service by a Church Presi¬ 
dent in history, despite the fact that at age seventy- 
three President Lee was the youngest person to 
hold the office initially in nearly forty years. One of 
his greatest contributions to the Church, the orga¬ 
nization of the correlation program, was made 
when he was still a member of the quorum of 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 

President Lee was born on March 28, 1899, in 
Clifton, Idaho, to Samuel Marion Lee and Louisa 
Emiline Bingham. He grew up in impoverished, 
rural conditions, and from childhood he advanced 
faster than his peers. He started school a year ear¬ 
lier than was the practice in his farming commu¬ 
nity because he could already write his name and 
knew the alphabet. As a young boy, he was large 
for his age, and when his friends were ordained to 
the priesthood, he became a deacon also, although 
he was technically not quite old enough for the 
honor. 

In keeping with this pattern, he began his ca¬ 
reer in education at a young age. He earned a 
teaching certificate at Albion State Normal School 
in Idaho, and at seventeen was appointed to be 
principal of the one-room Silver Star School at 
Weston, Idaho, teaching twenty to twenty-five 
pupils, ranging from first to eighth grade. One year 
later, he was appointed principal of the larger 
grade school at Oxford, Idaho, where he served for 
three winters. 

These responsibilities prepared him for his 
call in 1920 to the Western States Mission, head¬ 
quartered in Denver, Colorado. After nine months 
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Twenty-two-year-old Harold B. Lee, seated to the right 
of mission president John M. Knight, served as presi¬ 
dent of the Denver Conference of the Western States 
Mission (photo of the Denver Conference, 1921). 

he became conference president, presiding over 
both missionaries and local Church members in 
Denver. During his two year missionary service, 
he baptized forty-five converts to the Church. 

President Lee was one of the youngest stake 
presidents in the Church when at thirty-one, he 
was set apart as president of Pioneer Stake in Salt 
Lake City. Within a few years, he was faced with 
the suffering among stake members brought on by 
the Great Depression. With his counselors, he 
struggled to save his people from hunger and fi¬ 
nancial ruin. His ingenuity in helping them obtain 
basic necessities led to his appointment by the 
First Presidency in 1935 to organize a welfare pro¬ 
gram for the entire Church. 

In 1932 President Lee was appointed to fill a 
vacancy in the Salt Lake City Commission and was 
assigned to direct the Department of Streets and 
Public Improvements. A year later, he was elected 
to the same position. For years Utah citizens urged 
him to run for the governorship or for the U.S. 
Senate. 

Elder Lee was called as a member of the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles on April 6, 1941. As he 
looked around the council room in the Salt Lake 
Temple where the quorum held its meetings, 
Elder Lee, then forty-two, discovered that every 
man there was at least twenty years his senior. He 
thought of himself as a seedling among giant red¬ 


woods, causing his tutor and friend J. Reuben 
Clark, Jr., a counselor in the First Presidency, to 
refer affectionately to him as the “Kid.” 

Early in his apostleship, Elder Lee served on 
a committee to simplify Church organization and 
functions. For two decades, he studied the subject 
and prepared proposals. Finally when the time for 
implementing them came in the 1960s, the 
CORRELATION program was introduced, with Lee 
serving as chairman of the Correlation Committee. 
Correlation emphasized the family and the home, 
the connection of auxiliary organizations with the 
priesthood, simplification of the curriculum, the 
teaching of the scriptures, and restructuring the 
Church magazines to serve children, youth, and 
adults better. 

In January 1970, Elder Lee was called to 
serve as a counselor in the First Presidency while 
concurrently presiding over the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles. He was called to be president 
of the church after President Joseph Fielding 
Smith died on July 2, 1972. 

Following a long period when age and illness 
had prevented the previous Church Presidents 
from traveling, President Lee moved out among 
the people. He attended area conferences in Eng¬ 
land, Mexico, and Germany. President Lee also 
conscientiously and purposefully devoted much 
time to address youth conferences, to restore the 
prophetic image to the young members of the 
Church. He was the first to visit Israel and Pales¬ 
tine as President of the Church. 

President Lee possessed a remarkable candid¬ 
ness about himself and the office of President. He 
talked openly of his feelings about his calling, al¬ 
lowing people to look into his heart. Sensitive spir¬ 
ituality was his greatest leadership quality. He 
sought answers to prayers for the Saints and boldly 
labeled the answers revelations. He was a forceful 
preacher of the gospel. His sermons were always 
based upon solid scriptural foundations, and yet 
the lessons were invariably illustrated with poign¬ 
ant and often tender stories of everyday life, appro¬ 
priate to the day and its challenges. His counsel 
was practical; for him the most important com¬ 
mandment was the one a person was having diffi¬ 
culty living at the moment. 

President Lee’s spirituality resulted partly 
from his personal struggles. He learned to control 
a fiery temper and a quick, action-oriented disposi¬ 
tion that had earlier in his life offended some. In 
his later years. President Lee was perceived as 
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Harold B. Lee (photo 1959) became a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles in 1941 and eleventh 
President of the Church in 1972. 


being more gentle in manner, compassionate, gra¬ 
cious, hospitable, and thoughtful of others. He was 
always a gentleman, impeccably dressed. At age 
seventy-four he served as though in the prime of 
life, with a rich, full voice and characteristic vigor. 
His sudden death on December 26, 1973, from 
cardiac and lung failure stunned the Church. 

President Lee found great pleasure, and also 
experienced sorrows, in his family. In 1923 he 
married Fern Lucinda Tanner, whom he first met 
in the Western States Mission. To them were born 
two daughters, Maurine and Helen. They had ten 
grandchildren. Fern died September 24, 1962, 
and Maurine died shortly thereafter, making this a 
difficult period in President Lee’s life. He married 
Freda Johanna (Joan) Jensen, an educator, on June 
17, 1963. 

In the conference meeting in which he was 
sustained as President of the Church, President 
Lee characterized his own life: “At times it seemed 
as though I, too, was like a rough stone rolling 
down from a high mountainside, being buffeted 
and polished, I suppose, by experiences, that I, 


too, might overcome and become a polished shaft 
in the quiver of the Almighty” ( CR , Oct. 1972, 

p. 20). 
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LEGAL AND JUDICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
usually relied upon the law for protection and has 
honored its judgments in principle and practice. 
The one significant exception was its resistance to 
antipolygamy laws before plural marriage was 
discontinued in 1890. Obedience to the law of the 
land is a tenet of LDS belief (see politics: 
political teachings). 

Despite this respect for law, nineteenth- 
century LDS history includes numerous encoun¬ 
ters with the law. Peculiarities of doctrine and 
practice, accompanied by social cohesion that ap¬ 
peared threatening to outsiders, spawned both 
PERSECUTION and frequent litigation for the 
Church and its leaders. In western New York, 
where the Church had its genesis, and in OHIO, 
where the Prophet Joseph smith moved in 1831, 
evenhanded justice was generally available in the 
courts. Three times in New York, Joseph Smith 
was tried and acquitted for “vagrancy” and “disor¬ 
derly conduct,” the charges stemming largely from 
religious hostility (see smith, JOSEPH: legal 
trials). In Ohio the Prophet and other Church 
leaders used the courts affirmatively to obtain re¬ 
dress against religious persecution. Near the close 
of the Ohio period, the failure of the Kirtland 
Safety Society (see kirtland economy), a lending 
institution, brought a host of lawsuits against indi¬ 
vidual Church leaders who had sponsored it. The 
society was engaged in banking activities without a 
legal charter and collapsed in the wake of bank fail¬ 
ures that swept the nation in 1837. Numerous 
judgments were obtained against Joseph Smith 
and other principals, some of which they were un- 
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experienced sorrows, in his family. In 1923 he 
married Fern Lucinda Tanner, whom he first met 
in the Western States Mission. To them were born 
two daughters, Maurine and Helen. They had ten 
grandchildren. Fern died September 24, 1962, 
and Maurine died shortly thereafter, making this a 
difficult period in President Lee’s life. He married 
Freda Johanna (Joan) Jensen, an educator, on June 
17, 1963. 

In the conference meeting in which he was 
sustained as President of the Church, President 
Lee characterized his own life: “At times it seemed 
as though I, too, was like a rough stone rolling 
down from a high mountainside, being buffeted 
and polished, I suppose, by experiences, that I, 


too, might overcome and become a polished shaft 
in the quiver of the Almighty” ( CR , Oct. 1972, 

p. 20). 
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LEGAL AND JUDICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
usually relied upon the law for protection and has 
honored its judgments in principle and practice. 
The one significant exception was its resistance to 
antipolygamy laws before plural marriage was 
discontinued in 1890. Obedience to the law of the 
land is a tenet of LDS belief (see politics: 
political teachings). 

Despite this respect for law, nineteenth- 
century LDS history includes numerous encoun¬ 
ters with the law. Peculiarities of doctrine and 
practice, accompanied by social cohesion that ap¬ 
peared threatening to outsiders, spawned both 
PERSECUTION and frequent litigation for the 
Church and its leaders. In western New York, 
where the Church had its genesis, and in OHIO, 
where the Prophet Joseph smith moved in 1831, 
evenhanded justice was generally available in the 
courts. Three times in New York, Joseph Smith 
was tried and acquitted for “vagrancy” and “disor¬ 
derly conduct,” the charges stemming largely from 
religious hostility (see smith, JOSEPH: legal 
trials). In Ohio the Prophet and other Church 
leaders used the courts affirmatively to obtain re¬ 
dress against religious persecution. Near the close 
of the Ohio period, the failure of the Kirtland 
Safety Society (see kirtland economy), a lending 
institution, brought a host of lawsuits against indi¬ 
vidual Church leaders who had sponsored it. The 
society was engaged in banking activities without a 
legal charter and collapsed in the wake of bank fail¬ 
ures that swept the nation in 1837. Numerous 
judgments were obtained against Joseph Smith 
and other principals, some of which they were un- 
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able to pay, but anti-Mormon bias appears not to 
have been a factor in the decisions. 

In Missouri, where the Latter-day Saints 
began to gather in 1831 and where the Prophet 
went after fleeing Kirtland in January 1838, the 
courts were less sympathetic. In 1833-1834 the 
Saints were forcibly expelled from Jackson County 
and forced into Clay County, Missouri, by mob 
violence. After resettling in nearby Caldwell and 
other Missouri counties, they were again driven 
from their homes in 1838-1839 by armed mobs 
abetted by the state militia. In neither instance 
were they able to obtain judicial redress for loss of 
life and property. Instead, incident to the expul¬ 
sion from Caldwell County, Joseph Smith and 
other Church leaders were arrested as instigators 
of the violence on charges of larceny, arson, and 
murder. Most of the prisoners, including the 
Prophet, were later allowed to escape, and they 
fled to Illinois. Two who reached trial were acquit¬ 
ted for lack of evidence. 

In Illinois, for a time, the Saints had a more 
favorable experience with the law. Courted by Illi¬ 
nois politicians, they obtained a liberal state char¬ 
ter for their city of Nauvoo. Under the nauvoo 
charter the local court consisted of the mayor of 
Nauvoo and the city aldermen, who were also 
Church leaders. By ordinance, no legal process is¬ 
sued in any other jurisdiction could be served in 
Nauvoo except by the city marshal, and then only 
when countersigned by the mayor. The Nauvoo 
court made extensive use of the writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus to free persons held under arrest warrants is¬ 
sued by courts outside Nauvoo. Joseph Smith was 
discharged from arrest several times on writs is¬ 
sued by the Nauvoo court; he also obtained habeas 
relief from the federal district court in Springfield, 
Illinois. In June 1844 the Prophet accepted the 
need to stand trial at Carthage, the county seat, on 
charges arising from the Nauvoo city council’s de¬ 
cision to declare the nauvoo expositor (a newly 
created opposition newspaper) a nuisance and de¬ 
stroy its printing press. While imprisoned in 
CARTHAGE JAIL awaiting trial, he and his brother 
Hyrum were killed by a mob. His accused assas¬ 
sins were tried and acquitted. The Illinois legisla¬ 
ture repealed the Nauvoo Charter in January 1845, 
and in early 1846, threatened by mob violence, the 
Saints began a westward exodus that ultimately led 
to Utah. 

In Utah, local government officials were usu¬ 
ally Church leaders, and the territorial legislature 


and local judges were drawn almost exclusively 
from Church membership. When the UTAH 
territory was formally organized in 1850, Brig¬ 
ham young, President of the Church, was ap¬ 
pointed territorial governor. A system of ECCLE¬ 
SIASTICAL courts was established alongside the 
territorial courts, and most disputes between 
Church members were settled there rather than in 
the civil courts. Except in special circumstances, 
suing a brother or sister in a civil court constituted 
“un-Christianlike conduct,” for which a penalty of 
Church disfellowshipment was often imposed. 
Nonmembers occasionally took their civil claims to 


Pleas for Religious Liberty and 
the Rights of Conscience. 

ARGUMENTS 

DELIVERED IN THE 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

April 28,1886, in tliree cases of 

LORENZO SNOW, Plaintib'f in Error, 

v. 

THE UNITED STATES, 

On Writs of Error to the Supreme Court of Utah Territory. 
By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS 

AND 

FRANKLIN S. RICHARDS. 


When wo compare the strange rospect of mankind for liberty with their 
strange want of respect for it, we might imagine that a man had an indispen¬ 
sable right to do harm to others, and no right at all to pleaso himself without 
giving pain to any one. 

John Stuart Mill. 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

Gibson Bros., Printers and Bookbinders. 
1886. 


Two appeals to the U.S. Supreme Court by Lorenzo 
Snow regarding “cohabitation” were dismissed on juris¬ 
dictional or procedural grounds. However, Snow’s argu¬ 
ments, published in this 1886 document, maintained 
that his case turned, not on procedure, but on basic reli¬ 
gious freedoms and rights of conscience, as had the ear¬ 
lier case of Reynolds v. United States. Courtesy John W. 
Welch. 
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Church courts as well. The county probate judge 
was usually a local Church leader, and probate 
courts were important in the judicial system be¬ 
cause the territorial legislature had given them 
broad jurisdiction in both criminal and civil mat¬ 
ters. Congress abolished the general jurisdiction of 
the probate courts in 1874 as part of the federal 
campaign against polygamy. 

Tension between the Church and the federal 
government in Utah appeared almost from the 
beginning. Several federal appointees to the terri¬ 
torial government in 1851, including two of three 
federal judges, clashed with Church officials and 
the territorial legislature and quickly left the terri¬ 
tory. Their negative reports to the President of the 
United States and to the public helped lay the 
foundation for future misunderstanding. The ten¬ 
sion reached crisis proportions in 1857 when U.S. 
President James Buchanan, acting on false reports 
of a Mormon rebellion, sent an army of 2,500 men 
to ensure the authority of a new territorial gover¬ 
nor, Alfred Cumming of Georgia {see UTAH 
expedition). The confrontation was resolved 
without bloodshed, but it signaled a conflict not to 
be mitigated until after 1890, when the Church 
officially discontinued the practice of plural mar¬ 
riage and adopted a less intrusive role in the politi¬ 
cal and economic life of Utah. 

Courts and the law, rather than military force, 
became the means of enforcing Church capitula¬ 
tion to the mandates of the larger secular society. 
The U.S. Supreme Court, in Reynolds v. United 
States (98 U.S. 145 [1879]), ruled that the First 
Amendment right to free exercise of religion did 
not exempt Mormon polygamists from prosecution 
under the Morrill Anti-Bigamy Act (1862), and this 
paved the way for even harsher anti-Mormon legis¬ 
lation {see antipolygamy legislation). Unlaw¬ 
ful cohabitation, easier to prove than a bigamous 
marriage, was made a crime in 1882. Other legisla¬ 
tion found constitutional by the courts had the ef¬ 
fect of excluding Latter-day Saints from territorial 
juries, denying them the right to vote or hold pub¬ 
lic office, denying polygamists’ children the right 
of inheritance, and hindering the immigration of 
Church members from abroad. Church leaders 
were repeatedly harassed by vexatious lawsuits. 
Pressure on the Church climaxed when the U.S. 
Supreme Court, in The Late Corporation of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints v. 
United States (136 U.S. 1 [1890]), upheld provi¬ 
sions of the 1887 Edmunds-Tucker Act that disin- 



A trial in Richfield, Territory of Utah. Frontier justice 
was often rough and arbitrary by modern standards. 
Courtesy Nelson Wadsworth. 


corporated the Church and authorized confiscation 
of most of its property. On September 24, 1890, 
President Wilford woodruff, by revelation, is¬ 
sued the manifesto discontinuing the practice of 
plural marriage. Although a number of property 
issues remained, the Manifesto spelled the end of 
the nineteenth-century legal confrontation be¬ 
tween the Church and the U.S. government. 

In the twentieth century, the Church has 
avoided conduct that might bring it into conflict 
with the law of the land. Since the official discon¬ 
tinuance of plural marriage, no Church-sanctioned 
practices have posed a direct challenge to current 
legal norms. Disputes over property, business 
matters, and personal-injury claims have occasion¬ 
ally led to lawsuits, and legal claims sometimes 
have arisen out of specialized Church operations, 
such as LDS Social Services and BRIGHAM YOUNG 
university. Church activities outside the United 
States have also produced occasional lawsuits as 
the Church has expanded internationally. For the 
most part, this litigation has had little significance 
for the central mission of the Church or for issues 
of RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. Compared with other 
large institutions in modem society, the Church 
has not been litigious. 

A few court actions affecting the Church have 
had special significance, however. The decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Corporation of the 
Presiding Bishop of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints et al. v. Amos et al. (483 U.S. 
327 [1987]) was a notable affirmation of religious 
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group rights under the U.S. CONSTITUTION. The 
suit was brought by former employees of the 
Church-owned Deseret Gymnasium, Beehive 
Clothing Mills, and Deseret Industries who were 
discharged for failing to meet religious qualifica¬ 
tions for participation in LDS temple worship. The 
employees alleged religious discrimination in vio¬ 
lation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In defense, 
the Church invoked section 702 of the act, which 
expressly exempts religious organizations from the 
statutory prohibition of religious discrimination in 
employment. The lower court found that the sec¬ 
tion 702 exemption violated the establishment 
clause of the First Amendment, a constitutional 
bar to laws having the purpose or primary elfect of 
advancing religion. The Supreme Court unani¬ 
mously disagreed, holding the statutory exemption 
to be a permissible governmental accommodation 
of religion, at least as to nonprofit activities. The 
Amos decision is an important statement of the 
right of religious organizations to preserve their 
institutional integrity by maintaining religious 
qualifications for employees. 

In two other establishment clause cases, 
Church practices were implicated, although the 
Church was not a party. Lanner v. Wiminer (662 
F.2d 1349 [10th Cir. 1981]) was a challenge to the 
Logan, Utah, school district policy of granting re¬ 
leased time and high school credit for students at¬ 
tending weekday LDS seminary classes. The court 
decided that released time was permissible gov¬ 
ernmental accommodation of religion but that 
granting of credit was not. The second case, 
Foremaster v. City of St. George (882 F.2d 1485 
[10th Cir. 1989]), involved a citizen’s objection to 
the city’s subsidization of exterior lighting of the 
LDS St. George Temple and to the use of a replica 
of the temple on the St. George city logo. Al¬ 
though St. George claimed it was using the temple 
to enhance the city’s image, the federal appeals 
court ruled that the city was thereby endorsing the 
Church in violation of the constitutional rule 
against establishment of religion. 

The Church and its members have helped to 
define the statutory rights of religious groups 
through litigation of tax exemption laws in a num¬ 
ber of U.S. and foreign jurisdictions. In England 
the Church’s claim to a statutory property tax 
exemption for its London Temple was ultimately 
decided by the House of Lords, the highest court 
of appeal ( Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints v. Henning, 2 All E.R. 733 [1963]). The 


Lords denied the exemption because the temple, 
with its restrictive admission requirements, did 
not qualify under the statute as a place of “public 
worship.” Henning has been frequently cited in 
British cases interpreting the property tax exemp¬ 
tion statute. It was cited but not followed in the 
New Zealand Supreme Court decision of Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints Trust Board v. 
Waipa County Council (2 N.Z.L.R. 710 [1980]), in 
which the court, interpreting a New Zealand stat¬ 
ute, granted a property tax exemption to the LDS 
temple in New Zealand. Property tax exemptions 
for Church property have also been litigated in a 
number of U.S. states, most commonly in relation 
to Church welfare farms. Exemption for such prop¬ 
erty has been denied by courts in Arizona, Idaho, 
and Oregon, but upheld in South Carolina. In each 
case, the outcome has turned on the wording of the 
statute defining the tax exemption. 

Of some practical importance for Church 
members in the United States was the 1990 deci¬ 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court in Davis v. United 
States (110 S.Ct. 2014 [U.S. 1990]). In an income- 
tax refund suit brought by parents of two former 
missionaries, the Court held that funds sent di¬ 
rectly to missionaries for their support were not 
deductible as a charitable contribution. To qualify 
as a charitable deduction, the funds had to be 
given to the Church itself or else donated through 
a trust or other legally enforceable arrangement, 
for the benefit of the Church. 

Occasionally other legal actions have been of 
interest to the Church, even though the Church 
was not a party and no Church activities were di¬ 
rectly at issue. One highly publicized case was 
the prosecution of Mark Hofmann for two 1985 
Utah murder-bombings and various document 
forgeries. The Church was interested because 
many of the Hofmann forgeries purported to shed 
new light on the early history of the Church and 
had been widely accepted as authentic. After a 
preliminary hearing, the prosecutors accepted a 
plea bargain mandating life imprisonment. An¬ 
other widely noted case indirectly affecting the 
Church arose from an Idaho court challenge to the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA). The Church had 
taken a strong official stand against the ERA, and 
proponents of the amendment claimed that U.S. 
District Judge Marion J. Callister would be biased 
on the issue because he was a prominent local 
Church leader. Judge Callister refused to disqual¬ 
ify himself ( Idaho v. Freeman, 478 F.Supp. 33 
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[1979], 507 F.Supp 706 [1981]) and subsequently 
ruled against the ERA on the major issues. On 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court, the case was 
dismissed as moot because the time for ratification 
of the ERA had expired (National Organization for 
Women, Inc., et al. v. Idaho et al., 459 U.S. 809 
[1982]). 
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LEHI 

The patriarch and prophet Lehi led his family from 
Jerusalem to the western hemisphere about 600 
B.c. and was the progenitor of two major Book 
of Mormon peoples, the NEPHITES and the 
LAMANITES. His visions and prophecies were con¬ 
cerned chiefly with the pending destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem, the mortal ministry of the coming Mes¬ 
siah—including the time of his coming and the 
prophet who would precede him—and future 
events among his own descendants in the 
promised land. His words jirovided spiritual 
guidance to both lines of his posterity during their 
mutual history (1 Ne. 1, 8, 10; 2 Ne. 1-3). Several 
of his prophecies concerning his posterity remain 
to be fulfilled. Although Lehi wrote much, only 
portions were preserved in the present Book of 
Mormon from the records of two of his sons NEPHi! 
and Jacob (cf. 1 Ne. 1:16-17; 19:1; Jacob 2:23-34; 
3:5; see Brown). 

At the time of his first known vision, Lehi 
lived near Jerusalem, was familiar with “the learn¬ 
ing of the Jews,” and jiossessed “gold and silver, 
and all manner of riches” (1 Ne. 1:2; 3:16). He 
knew the Egyptian language and was familiar with 
desert nomadic life. Some scholars have suggested 


that Lehi was a merchant or smith with ties to 
Egypt (CWHN 5:34-42; 6:58-92). 

His life was dramatically changed when he 
beheld a “pillar of fire” and “saw and heard much” 
while praying about the predicted fall of Jerusalem 
(1 Ne. 1:6). In a vision he saw God and a radiant 
being—accompanied by twelve others—who gave 
him a book in which he read of the impending de¬ 
struction of the city and of “the coming of a Mes¬ 
siah, and also the redemption of the world” (1 Ne. 
1:19). Like the speeches of his contemporary 
jeremiah, Lehi’s warnings to the people of Jerusa¬ 
lem roused strong opposition. Surrounded by 
growing hatred, he was warned by God that the 
people sought his life; therefore, he was to flee 
with his family, consisting of his wife Sariah, his 
sons laman, Lemuel, Sam, and Nephi, and his 
daughters (1 Ne. l:8-2:5). 

Sariah once accused her husband of being a 
“visionary man” in a hard test of her faith (1 Ne. 
5:2). The phrase aptly characterizes Lehi, for he 
dreamed dreams and saw visions through which 
God guided his family to the promised land. After 
fleeing Jerusalem, at divine behest Lehi twice sent 
his sons back: once to obtain written records (con¬ 
taining the holy scriptures, a record of the Jews 
from the beginning, the law, prophecies, and 
genealogical records) needed to preserve the fam¬ 
ily’s history, language and religion; and a second 
time to invite ishmael and his family—includ¬ 
ing marriageable daughters—to join the exodus 
(chaps. 3-4, 7). 

Through revelation, Lehi instructed his sons 
where game could be hunted in the wilderness 
(16:30-31). In this he was assisted by a curious 
compasslike object (see liahona) that operated 
according to the faith, diligence, and heed they 
gave it (16:10, 28-29). 

One of Lehi’s grandest visions was of the tree 
of life (1 Ne. 8). In a highly symbolic setting, Lehi 
saw the prospects for his family members mea¬ 
sured against the plan of salvation. Nephi had 
the same vision opened to him and gave details and 
interpretation to what his father had seen (1 Ne. 
11-14). Lehi first saw a man dressed in white who 
led him through a “dark and dreary waste.” After 
traveling many hours, he prayed for divine help, 
and found himself in a large field where there grew 
a tree whose fruit was white and desirable (sym¬ 
bolic of God’s love). When he urged his family to 
come and partake, all did so except Laman and 
Lemuel. Lehi also saw a path, alongside which ran 
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[1979], 507 F.Supp 706 [1981]) and subsequently 
ruled against the ERA on the major issues. On 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court, the case was 
dismissed as moot because the time for ratification 
of the ERA had expired (National Organization for 
Women, Inc., et al. v. Idaho et al., 459 U.S. 809 
[1982]). 
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an iron rod (representing God’s word) leading to 
the tree and extending along the bank of a river. 
Many people pressing forward to reach the path 
became lost in a mist of darkness (temptations); 
some reached the tree and partook, only to be¬ 
come ashamed and fall away; others, following the 
rod of iron, reached the tree and enjoyed the fruit. 
On the other side of the river Lehi saw a large 
building (the pride of the world) whose inhabit¬ 
ants ridiculed those eating the fruit. LDS scholars 
have pointed out that the features of Lehi’s dream 
are quite at home in the desert in which Lehi was 
traveling (CWHN 6:253-64; cf. Griggs; Welch). 

Lehi’s prophecies concerned the future re¬ 
demption of Israel. He spoke of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (587 B.C.), the taking of the Jews to Bab¬ 
ylon, and their subsequent return to Jerusalem. 
He foretold the mission of JOHN THE BAPTIST and 
the Messiah’s coming, death, and resurrection. 
Finally, Lehi compared Israel’s eventual scattering 
to “an olive-tree, whose branches should be bro¬ 
ken off and . . . scattered upon all the face of the 
earth” (1 Ne. 10:12; cf. ALLEGORY OF ZENOS). 

In the wilderness Sariah bore two sons, Jacob 
and Joseph (1 Ne. 18:7). Apparently the journey 
was so difficult that she and Lehi aged substan¬ 
tially. During the transoceanic voyage, their grief— 
caused by the rebellion of their two eldest sons— 
brought them close to death (18:17-18). 

In the New World, Lehi gathered his family 
before his death to give them final teachings and 
blessings (2 Ne. 1-4). He taught them that he had 
received a great promise regarding his descen¬ 
dants and the land they now possessed. This prom¬ 
ise was conditioned upon their righteousness: “In¬ 
asmuch as ye shall keep my commandments ye 
shall prosper in the land; but inasmuch as ye will 
not keep my commandments ye shall be cut off 
from my presence” (2 Ne. 1:20; cf. Abr. 2:6). 

Lehi addressed his son Jacob about the plan of 
salvation (2 Ne. 2). Instead of using imagery, he 
explained it plainly and logically. He taught that 
while all know good from evil, many have fallen 
short. However, the Messiah has paid the debt if 
men and women will accept his help with a con¬ 
trite spirit. He further explained that a fundamen¬ 
tal opposition in all things exists so that people 
must choose. He reasoned that, as freedom of 
choice allowed adam and EVE to fall, so it permits 
each to choose between “liberty and eternal life, 
through the great Mediator of all men, or to choose 


captivity and death, according to the captivity and 
power of the devil” (2 Ne. 2:27). 

Before giving his final blessings to others in 
the family (2 Ne. 4:3-11), Lehi spoke to Joseph, 
his youngest (2 Ne. 3), mentioning two other Jo¬ 
sephs: JOSEPH who was sold into Egypt, and an¬ 
other, of whom the first Joseph had prophesied— 
Joseph smith. He then set forth Joseph Smith’s 
mission of bringing forth the Book of Mormon, 
prophesying that a “cry from the dust” would sum¬ 
mon Lehi’s seed (2 Ne. 3:19-25), and he promised 
the sons and daughters of Laman and Lemuel, “in 
the end thy seed shall be blessed” (2 Ne. 4:9). 

After Lehi’s death, family dissentions forced 
Nephi and others who believed the revelations of 
God to separate from the group led by the two 
oldest brothers, causing a rupture in the colony. 
While Lehi lived, his family stayed together, a 
demonstration of his leadership abilities. 

[See also Book of Mormon: First Book of 
Nephi.] 
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LEVITICAL PRIESTHOOD 

Levitical Priesthood is a rarely used term today, 
and it is sometimes applied to the aaronic 
priesthood (Heb. 7:11; D&C 107:1, 6, 10). 
Moses and his brother aaron belonged to the 
tribe of Levi. Latter-day revelation indicates that 
before Moses died, the Melchizedek Priesthood 
and the higher law of the gospel were withdrawn 
from the Israelites because of their disobedience. 
Aaron and his sons were then given a lesser 
priesthood to administer the lesser law of 
MOSES as priests in Israel (D&C 84:18-28; Ex. 
28:1). To assist Aaron and his sons, other worthy 
male members of the tribe of Levi were also given 
authority in the lesser priesthood, although they 
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could not be priests. The keys of that priesthood 
remained with Aaron and his direct posterity (MD, 
pp. 9-10; Widtsoe, pp. 12-17). Hence, the lesser 
priesthood was called the Aaronic Priesthood, after 
Aaron, but is sometimes referred to as the Leviti- 
cal Priesthood because all those who possessed it 
in ancient times belonged to the tribe of Levi 
(Num. 3:12-13). In the strict sense the Levitical 
Priesthood is a lesser part of the Aaronic Priest¬ 
hood, held among those who were Levites, but not 
of the family of Aaron. The Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants states that “there are, in the church, two 
priesthoods, namely, the Melchizedek and Aa¬ 
ronic, including the Levitical Priesthood” (D&C 
107:1). It is anticipated that in the restoration of all 
things, the sons of Levi will once again function in 
the Levitical Priesthood on the earth (Mai. 3:2-3). 
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LIAHONA 

The Liahona was a compass or director “prepared 
... by the hand of the Lord” for the Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophet lehi as he and his family traveled in 
the wilderness (2 Ne. 5:12). It was shown to the 
Prophet Joseph smith and the Three Witnesses in 
1829 along with the Book of Mormon plates (D&C 
17:1). The Liahona was also understood as a sym¬ 
bol for the words of Christ: “For just as surely as 
this [Liahona] did bring our fathers, by following 
its course, to the promised land, shall the words of 
Christ, if we follow their course, carry us . . . into a 
far better land of promise” (Alma 37:45). 

Described as a ball made of fine brass and “of 
curious workmanship,” it had two spindles, one 
pointing the direction Lehi’s family should travel 
(1 Ne. 16:10). The term “Liahona” appears only 
once in the Book of Mormon (Alma 37:38). It was 
usually referred to as “the ball” (1 Ne. 16:16, 26- 
27; etc.), “compass” (1 Ne. 18:12; Alma 37:43-44; 
etc.), or “director” (Mosiah 1:16; cf. D&C 17:1). 

Lehi found the Liahona, provided by the Lord 
(Alma 37:38), outside of his tent door while camp- 



Lehi and His People Discover the Liahona , by Arnold Friberg (1951; oil on canvas, 43" X 61"), 
in the South Visitors Center, Temple Square, Salt Lake City. While traveling in the wilderness 
south of Jerusalem, the Book of Mormon prophet Lehi and his family found the Liahona, a 
compass or director prepared by the Lord. 
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ing in the wilderness after leaving Jerusalem (1 Ne. 
16:10). As his party traveled through the Arabian 
desert and across the ocean to the promised 
land, one of the spindles pointed the direction to 
travel. Moreover, the Liahona was a medium 
through which God communicated with Lehi’s 
family. Written messages occasionally appeared on 
it, giving them specific directions (1 Ne. 16:26- 
29). 

The instrument worked according to the faith 
and obedience of Lehi’s family. When they lacked 
faith or disobeyed, it ceased to function. Passed 
down from generation to generation along with the 
sacred records, it was stored with the GOLD 
PLATES. 

Liahona is the title of an international 
Spanish-language magazine published by the 
Church. 
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LIAHONA THE ELDERS’ JOURNAL 

The official publication for all the North American 
missions of the Church from 1907 to 1945 was 
Liahona the Elders’ Journal, published in Inde¬ 
pendence, Missouri. It arose from the merger of 
The Elders’ Journal, published by the Southern 
States Mission from 1903 to 1907, and The 
Liahona, a multimission publication begun by the 
Central States Mission in Independence on April 
6, 1907. Publishing articles of interest to mission¬ 
aries, people considering membership in the 
Church, and general members, it helped build a 
feeling of community among the Saints scattered 
throughout the North American missions. Thomas 
C. Romney’s World Religions in the Light of Mor- 
monism (1946) grew out of articles he first pub¬ 
lished in the Liahona. In its prime, the journal had 
nearly 20,000 subscribers. 

With several missions publishing their own 
bulletins after World War I and the Deseret News 
introducing the weekly “Church Section” in 1931, 
Liahona subscriptions continually decreased until 
it ceased publication in 1945. 

[See also Liahona.] 
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LIBERTY JAIL 

In 1833 a small jail was constructed in Liberty, the 
seat of Clay County, Missouri. In 1856 the build¬ 
ing was abandoned. After a short tenure as an ice 
house, it fell into disrepair and was finally demol¬ 
ished near the turn of the century. Today, thou¬ 
sands of Latter-day Saints and other tourists visit 
the partially reconstructed jail and view it as what 
the LDS historian B. H. Roberts called a “prison 
temple” because of a notable prisoner it housed: 
the Prophet Joseph smith languished within its 
four-foot-thick walls from December 1, 1838 until 
April 6, 1839. Sharing this incarceration were his 
brother Hyrum (see Hyrum smith), who served as 
his second counselor in the presidency of the 
Church; Sidney RIGDON, his first counselor; and 
three other brethren—Lyman Wight, Alexander 
McRae, and Caleb Baldwin. 

They were held on a variety of unsubstanti¬ 
ated charges stemming from the “Mormon War” 
(see Missouri conflict), which had culminated 
in their betrayal and the fall of the LDS settlement 
of Far West, Missouri, a few weeks earlier. As they 
awaited trial, they suffered severe privation. Con¬ 
fined to the lower level or dungeon portion of the 
building, they slept on the straw-strewn stone floor 
with little light and scant protection from the Mis¬ 
souri winter. Alexander McRae described the food 
they were served as “very coarse, and so filthy that 
we could not eat it until we were driven to it by 
hunger” (CHC 1:521). He also recorded that sev¬ 
eral attempts were made to poison them. 

Notwithstanding these trying physical condi¬ 
tions, Joseph Smith’s greater suffering seemed to 
come from his anguish for the thousands of Latter- 
day Saints, including his own family, who were 
being driven from the state under the executive 
order of Governor Lilburn W. Boggs calling for the 
extermination of the Mormons (see extermi¬ 
nation order). In a very long, two-part letter to 
the Church, written between March 20 and March 
25, Joseph cried out, “O God, where art thou? And 
where is the pavilion that covereth thy hiding 
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place? How long shall thy hand be stayed, and 
thine eye, yea thy pure eye, behold from the eter¬ 
nal heavens the wrongs of thy people and of thy 
servants, and thine ear be penetrated with their 
cries? Yea, O Lord, how long shall they suffer 
these wrongs and unlawful oppressions?” (D&C 
121:1-3). 

In answer, he was told to be of good cheer: 
“My son, peace be unto thy soul; thine adversity 
and thine afflictions shall be but a small moment; 
And then, if thou endure it well, God shall exalt 
thee on high; thou shalt triumph over all thy foes” 
(D&C 121:7-8). Some of Joseph Smith’s most sub¬ 
lime writings are found in this letter. The counsel 
of the Lord concerning the proper exercise of 
priesthood authority (D&C 121:33-46) is among 
the most quoted latter-day scripture. Excerpts 
from the letter make up sections 121, 122, and 123 
of the DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS. 

In early April 1839, the prisoners were moved 
to Daviess County for trial; and then while being 
taken to Columbia, Boone County, on yet another 
change of venue, they learned from their captors 
that, for a variety of reasons, it would be agreeable 
to the officials if they would escape. With the aid of 
their guards, the prisoners hastened to join the ex¬ 
iled Latter-day Saints who were gathering in west¬ 
ern Illinois. 

Today, a commodious visitors center houses 
Liberty Jail that, in cutaway form, has been par¬ 
tially rebuilt from the original stones. 
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LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 

Latter-day Saints believe that people should docu¬ 
ment God’s dealings with them. Without sacred 
records, people are destined to “dwindle and per¬ 
ish in unbelief” (1 Ne. 3:13). In one of the first 
revelations received after the Church was formally 
organized, the Prophet Joseph smith was in¬ 
structed that “there shall be a record kept among 
you” (D&C 21:1). This directive, followed a few 
years later by instruction “to gather up the libelous 



Liberty Jail, in Liberty, Missouri, 1888. On top, Church 
Historian Andrew Jenson; left Joseph S. Black; right, 
Edward Stevenson. This building, whose outside di¬ 
mensions are 22 feet square, held Joseph Smith for six 
months. It was used as a prison until 1856. Photogra¬ 
pher: J. T. Hicks. 


publications that are afloat” (D&C 123:4), led to 
the appointment of a succession of Church histori¬ 
ans, each charged with keeping an account of the 
activities of Joseph Smith, his successors, and the 
Church in general (see record keeping). Many of 
these ongoing chronicles, together with the accu¬ 
mulation of day-to-day records of Church enter¬ 
prises and the papers of Church members, became 
the foundation of the modern Church Archives in 
Salt Lake City. The establishment of such archives 
was accomplished when there were few historical 
societies and no national or state archives in the 
United States. 

Andrew Jenson, who served as an Assistant 
Church Historian for fifty years (1891-1941), tire¬ 
lessly combed LDS communities and foreign mis¬ 
sions for records. He wrote histories of hundreds of 
local wards, branches, missions, and settlements, 
and established a system for having local leaders 
produce manuscript histories (quarterly records of 
Church events and activities). His efforts greatly 
enriched the Church Archives, and the records 
have continued to expand with the donations of 
papers and diaries of many Church members 
throughout the years. Because of the growth of the 
Church, minutes of meetings of local congrega- 
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place? How long shall thy hand be stayed, and 
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tions are no longer sent to the Archives, and the 
Manuscript Histories have been replaced by brief 
annual historical reports. 

In the early days of the Church, leaders 
sought after texts that demonstrated a broad-based 
learning and cultural understanding. A library was 
established in Nauvoo in the Seventies Hall that 
contained many books, including those brought by 
missionaries who had served abroad. Although the 
disposition of the Nauvoo library is not known, the 
Latter-day Saints continued to maintain libraries 
after they moved west. 

Today the main historical library of the 
Church is maintained and supervised by the His¬ 
torical Department of the Church in Salt Lake 
City. It strives to maintain as complete a collection 
as possible on the Mormon experience throughout 
the world. It holds a copy of each edition, in each 
language, of all official Church publications. It at¬ 
tempts to collect all publications in which the 
Church or the Latter-day Saints are mentioned. It 
also holds a significant collection of works pub¬ 
lished by and about schismatic groups that fol¬ 
low teachings of Joseph Smith or the Book of 
Mormon. 

Perhaps best known of all the LDS Libraries 
is the FAMILY HISTORY LIBRARY. With approxi¬ 
mately 1.6 million reels of microfilm, containing 
raw genealogical data and copies of published 
books, as well as a collection of some 200,000 hard¬ 
copy volumes, the Family History Library is used 
by genealogists throughout the world. Its re¬ 
sources are available through a network of over 
1,500 local LDS Family History Centers, each 
staffed by volunteers. Each library has a catalog of 
the main library’s holdings and may order micro¬ 
film copies of most of the collection. In addition, 
the Church operates libraries/media centers in 
each of its meetinghouses to support the curricu¬ 
lum of the Church’s teaching organizations. 

Many college and university libraries, as well 
as other research institutions, hold significant col¬ 
lections on the Mormons and the Church. 
Brigham young university, Utah State Univer¬ 
sity, and the University of Utah all have important 
Mormon collections. The other colleges and uni¬ 
versities in Utah also hold notable materials, as do 
the Utah State Historical Society, the Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers Museum, and the Utah State Ar¬ 
chives. Outside of Utah, the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C., has collected much published 
material on the Latter-day Saints. The National 


Archives has many records documenting the fed¬ 
eral government’s involvement with the Mormons 
and the Utah territory. Research collections at Yale 
University, the New York Public Library, Prince¬ 
ton University, the University of Michigan, the 
Historical Office of the reorganized church of 
jesus Christ of latter day saints, the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley, and the Huntington 
Library (San Marino, California), as well as many 
other libraries throughout the West, can be re¬ 
sources for scholars searching for LDS materials. 
Indeed, Mormon-related records may be found in 
any of the hundreds of archives and manuscript 
libraries throughout the United States. 
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LIFE AND DEATH, SPIRITUAL 

Unlike physical life and death, over which individ¬ 
uals have little control, spiritual life and death are 
opposite poles between which a choice is required. 
Latter-day scripture states that all people “are free 
to choose liberty and eternal life, through the great 
Mediator of all men, or to choose captivity and 
death, according to the captivity and power of the 
devil” (2 Ne. 2:27). This opposition between life 
and death is viewed as the fundamental dichotomy 
of all existence. 

At one pole is Jesus Christ, who is described 
throughout the scriptures as light and life (e.g., 
John 1:4; 3 Ne. 15:9; D&C 10:70). He is the author 
both of physical life, as the creator of the earth and 
its life-sustaining sun (D&C 88:7), and of spiritual 
life, as the giver of eternal life (3 Ne. 15:9). To 
choose life is to follow him on a path that leads to 
freedom and eternal life. 

Satan, at the opposite pole, is darkness and 
death (e.g., Rom. 6:23; Alma 15:17; D&C 24:1). 
He is the author of temporal death, as the one who 
enticed Adam and Eve to initiate the Fall, and of 
spiritual death, as the tempter who induces indi¬ 
viduals to separate themselves from God through 
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sin. To choose to follow Satan by succumbing to sin 
and resisting Christ’s entreaties to repent is to 
choose death. 

The freedom to choose effectively between 
life and death is a result of the redemption of 
Christ (2 Ne. 2:27), and it is God’s work and glory 
“to bring to pass the immortality and eternal life of 
man” (Moses 1:39). 

The scriptures speak of two SPIRITUAL 
DEATHS. The first has already come upon all hu¬ 
mans as a result of the Fall, separating “all man¬ 
kind . . . from the presence of the Lord” (Hel. 
14:16). The second will be experienced by only 
those who, having once known Christ, willfully 
deny him and refuse to repent, being thus “cut off 
again as to things pertaining to righteousness” 
(Hel. 14:18). Spiritual death does not mean that a 
person’s spirit literally has died (the spirit is im¬ 
mortal), but that one is in “a state of spiritual alien¬ 
ation from God” (Smith, Vol. 1, p. 45), a death “as 
to things pertaining unto righteousness” (Alma 
12:16; 40:26). 

Because little children are not capable of sin¬ 
ning (Moro. 8:10-14), the first spiritual death does 
not begin for an individual on the earth until the 
age of accountability (eight years of age; D&C 
68:27). Generally, as individuals mature they 
begin to recognize the consequences of their acts 
and become responsible for them (D&C 18:42). 
Insofar as they do not harmonize behavior with an 
understanding of truth and goodness, they create a 
gulf between themselves and God—that is, spiri¬ 
tual death. 

The first step toward overcoming this state 
was taken, paradoxically, before the Fall occurred: 
in premortal life. All who have been or will be born 
on this earth chose both physical and spiritual life 
when as spirit children of God they chose to follow 
the Father’s plan for earth life. After they reach the 
age of accountability during earth life, they must 
again choose. 

According to LDS understanding, the choice 
between spiritual life and death is made at the time 
of baptism and confirmation, the ordinances 
that symbolically reconcile a person to God and 
initiate a lifetime process of spiritual rebirth. Once 
baptismal covenants are made and the GIFT OF 
the holy ghost is conferred and received, the 
symbolic rebirth must be made actual through the 
day-to-day struggle to repent and choose life— 
Christ and righteousness. The choice is not made 
once and for all, but many times during a lifetime. 


Latter-day Saints do not view righteousness 
simply as a way to avoid an unpleasant afterlife 
and gain a heavenly reward. Following Christ is 
also the path to happiness in mortal life. As people 
harmonize their lives with God’s laws, they are 
“blessed in all things, both temporal and spiritual” 
(Mosiah 2:41). In Christ is life abundant (John 
10:10); “if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com¬ 
mandments” (Matt. 19:17). 

In an everyday sense, choosing life for the 
Latter-day Saint should include loving and serving 
others, praying and studying the words of God 
daily, sharing knowledge of Christ and his plan 
with others, speaking the truth, remaining chaste 
before marriage and faithful after marriage, rearing 
children with patience and love, and being honest 
in all things. Enjoying such things constitutes the 
abundant life. 

In the postmortal period, “life” again depends 
upon Christ’s ATONEMENT, which overcomes the 
first spiritual death by making it possible for all 
men and women to come into God’s presence to be 
judged. At that point, everyone will be judged 
worthy of a DEGREE OF GLORY and its quality of life 
except the SONS OF perdition. These individuals 
suffer the second spiritual death for having com¬ 
mitted the unpardonable sin, which is denying 
Christ in the face of full knowledge and truth 
(D&C 76:30-38; HC 6:314). 

[i See also Eternal Life; Lifestyle; Opposition; 

Spiritual Death.] 
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LIFESTYLE 

Early Latter-day Saints, who typically gathered 
into their own communities and shared cultural 
and religious concepts and experiences, developed 
a distinctive lifestyle that helped overcome differ¬ 
ences in social class or a variety of geographic and 
religious backgrounds among members of the 
fledgling Church. The members, mostly former 
Protestants from New England, New York, Ohio, 
eastern Canada, the British Isles, and Scandinavia, 
had compatible Christian and social values, and a 
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shared purpose in building Zion and in creating 
the culture of their communities. A century and a 
half later, with more than seven million Latter-day 
Saints living throughout the world in a multitude 
of nations and in varied circumstances, the LDS 
lifestyle continues to he focused on shared per¬ 
sonal beliefs and the desires to progress toward 
exaltation and to build up the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

In the 1940s, more than a century after the 
Church was established, its one million members 
were concentrated largely in the western United 
States. Converts had tended to migrate to join the 
main body of the Church, and many Utah Church 
members and leaders were descended from early 
pioneers. In these circumstances, a concept of 
LDS lifestyle became clearly defined. Religious 
observance and participation in Church programs 
became almost inseparable from other aspects of 
life in communities comprised largely of Church 
members. The people with whom one worshiped 
at Church were also one’s neighbors, schoolmates, 
and associates at work. 

This lifestyle, especially in the LDS towns of 
the rural Intermountain West, was family-oriented 
and home- and Church-centered. Self-sufficiency 
through gardening, canning, sewing, and bread¬ 
making, and also commitment to hard work, ser¬ 
vice, duty, thrift, and education were shared cul¬ 
tural patterns and values. The lifestyle, based upon 
practical considerations, cultural heritage, and 
family traditions as well as Church teachings, re¬ 
flected the influence of pioneer agrarian values, 
the independence and vigor of western fron- 
tiersmanship, and New England Puritanism. This 
lifestyle pervaded LDS society in North America, 
and even beyond as the Church began to expand 
rapidly throughout the world in the decades fol¬ 
lowing World War II. 

Today, Latter-day Saints make up groups 
ranging from entire small towns in Utah and sur¬ 
rounding states to small congregations of only a few 
individuals or families in other areas and countries. 
Latter-day Saints are now encouraged to build up 
the Church in their home areas rather than mi¬ 
grate to Utah. Converts retain national and family 
traditions while adopting the religion and moral 
teachings and activities of the Church. 

While Latter-day Saints throughout the world 
feel a common spiritual heritage and devotion to 
their faith, their daily lives may vary considerably. 
Nevertheless, there are certain shared patterns of 


LDS lifestyle practiced throughout the world by 
faithful members regardless of language or cultural 
differences. These practices identify the members 
and families as Latter-day Saints and constitute a 
bond and similarity of values among members— 
even where there is significant cultural diversity. 

A typical day begins and ends with individual 
and family prayer, and includes scripture study. 
The word OF wisdom affects a Latter-day Saint’s 
choices in food and drink. Clothing choices are in¬ 
fluenced by teachings on modesty. Gospel teach¬ 
ings influence somewhat the choice of an occupa¬ 
tion and affect one’s conduct while at work, school, 
and home. Active Church members feel they 
should be good examples of Jesus Christ’s message 
to their families and all other associates (see 
missions). Members’ commitment to tithing and 
to making other contributions to the Church affects 
financial decisions. Latter-day Saints who live their 
religion avoid profanity and entertainment that 
advocates or encourages immorality. Many mem¬ 
bers have callings requiring significant weekly 
or even daily commitments of time and energy. 

Church members are taught that they should 
establish valuative priorities in order to avoid be¬ 
coming overwhelmed by the many demands on 
their time and energies. Important decisions are 
often made in consultation with one’s spouse, par¬ 
ents, or perhaps the entire family, and with the 
Lord through prayer (cf. D&C 9:8-9). Since there 
are more opportunities and obligations available 
than one person can possibly fulfill, Latter-day 
Saints try to direct their energies by wise individ¬ 
ual choices through thought, prayer, consultation 
with Church leaders, and personal inspiration 
through the guidance of the holy ghost. Such 
resources help them decide what is most important 
at any given time. The influence of Church cul¬ 
ture, especially in the United States, is sufficiently 
strong that even those who become disaffected and 
no longer participate in LDS religious activities 
often continue to describe themselves as “cultural 
Mormons.” 

Each close-knit community of Saints may have 
distinctive characteristics, depending upon the 
area where such Church members live. Ideally, a 
Church meetinghouse, whether in a large or 
small ward, or involving a scattered few members, 
becomes a second home, a place where one is ac¬ 
cepted, loved, helped, and given the opportunity 
to participate. A sense of belonging, both to the 
local ward or branch and to the worldwide commu- 
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nity of those who have accepted the name of Christ 
through baptism and are bound to him by cove¬ 
nant, is the foundation of the spiritual and emo¬ 
tional life, as well as the practical daily life, of the 
Latter-day Saint. 

[See also Civic Duties; Community; Enduring 
to the End; Family Life; Individuality; Joining 
the Church; Lay Participation and Leader¬ 
ship; “Peculiar” People; Self-sufficiency.] 

JAROLDEEN EDWARDS 


LIGHT OF CHRIST 

The light of Christ refers to the spiritual power that 
emanates from God to fill the immensity of space 
and enlightens every man, woman, and child. 
Other terms sometimes used to denote this same 
phenomenon are HOLY SPIRIT, “Spirit of the 
Lord,” and “Spirit of Truth,” but it is different 
from the HOLY ghost. The scriptures are not al¬ 
ways precise in the use of such terminology, and 
several attempts have been made to describe the 
various aspects of this important manifestation of 
God’s goodness and being. 

Jesus Christ is the light and life of the world 
(John 8:12; 3 Ne. 15:9). This light is described in 
the Doctrine and Covenants as “the same light that 
quickeneth your understandings; which light pro- 
ceedeth forth from the presence of God to fill the 
immensity of space—the light which is in all 
things, which giveth life to all things, which is the 
law by which all things are governed, even the 
power of God who sitteth upon his throne, who is 
in the bosom of eternity, who is in the midst of all 
things (D&C 88:11-13). B. H. Roberts, a seventy, 
interpreted this to mean that the light of Christ is a 
creative power, a governing power, a life-giving 
power, and an “intelligence-inspiring power” 
(Roberts, 2:7-8). 

This light manifests itself in different ways and 
degrees. In its “less refined existence,” wrote Par¬ 
ley P. Pratt, it is visible as sunlight. It is also the 
refined “intellectual light of our inward and spiri¬ 
tual organs, by which we reason, discern, judge, 
compare, comprehend, and remember the sub¬ 
jects within our reach.” It is revealed as instinct in 
animals, reason in man, and vision in the prophets 
(p. 25). 

John A. Widtsoe gave this general description 
of the emanation of God’s power: “God is a per¬ 


sonal being of body—a body limited in extent. He 
cannot, therefore, at a given moment be personally 
everywhere. ... By his power, will and word, [he] 
is everywhere present. . . . The holy spirit perme¬ 
ates all the things of the universe, material and 
spiritual” (Widtsoe, pp. 68-69). 

Since God possesses a fulness of this power 
and man only a small portion, it becomes a goal of 
Latter-day Saints to receive more of this light, 
which for the faithful grows “brighter and brighter 
until the perfect day” (D&C 50:24). Initially, this 
“Spirit giveth light to every man that cometh into 
the world” (D&C 84:46; see also John 1:9; Moro. 
7:16). It equips all people with a basic discernment 
of good and evil, which Latter-day Saints often 
equate with conscience. By listening to the 
promptings of the Spirit one is led via faith and 
baptism to a higher spiritual blessing called the 
gift OF THE HOLY GHOST, “a greater and higher 
endowment of the same Spirit which enlightens 
every man that comes into the world” (C. W. Pen¬ 
rose, JD 23:350). Continued progression will even¬ 
tually lead to a fulness of the Spirit, or glorification 
in the celestial kingdom. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS 

Many juxtapositions of light and darkness are iden¬ 
tifiable in latter-day scripture. Darkness was ap¬ 
parently the primeval condition (Gen. 1:2; Moses 
2:2; Abr. 4:2). Light was introduced by the divine 
word: “Let there be light: and there was light” 
(Gen. 1:3; Moses 2:3; Abr. 4:3). It was decreed 
“good” and was divided from the darkness, light 
being known as “day” and darkness as “night” 
(Gen. 1:4-5; Moses 2:4-5; Abr. 4:4-5). The ac¬ 
count in Abraham adds that “they (the gods) com¬ 
prehended the light, for it was bright” (Abr. 4:4; 
see also godhead; creation and creation 
accounts). 
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This primeval contrast figures importantly in 
the early literature of Mesopotamia, as in the an¬ 
cient Sumerian epic of King Gilgamesh, also in 
various pre-Socratic philosophies in Greece, espe¬ 
cially the oppositional philosophy of Heraclitus. 
These usages, like those of scripture, refer to light 
and darkness as physical phenomena of the envi¬ 
ronment to be apprehended by the senses. Other 
meanings, literal and metaphorical, equate light 
with life, love, goodness, righteousness, godliness, 
virtue, blessedness, happiness, freedom, sweet¬ 
ness, guiltlessness, spiritual-mindedness, intelli¬ 
gence, wisdom, heaven-sent revelation, and so on. 
Darkness is associated with things deathly, devil¬ 
ish, infernal, fallen, carnal, wicked, corrupt, in¬ 
temperate, mournful, miserable, hitter, fettered, 
benighted, and ultimately ill-fated. 

Despite their opposition, light and darkness 
may be confused. Isaiah speaks of persons who 
“put darkness for light, and light for darkness” (Isa. 
5:20). Further, individuals may prefer darkness to 
light. John cites Christ’s condemnation of those 
who love darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evil, which may induce hatred of light 
(John 3:19-20). 

The proportion of light to darkness within 
one’s body is considered a function of the eye and, 
specifically, the orientation of the eye. Jesus said in 
the SERMON ON the MOUNT, “The light of the 
body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be single 
[here the JST adds “to the glory of God”] thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If there¬ 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness” (Matt. 6:22-23; cf. JST Matt. 
6:22). The Doctrine and Covenants explains, “And 
if your eye be single to my glory, your whole bod¬ 
ies shall be filled with light, and there shall be no 
darkness in you; and that body which is filled with 
light comprehendeth all things” (D&C 88:67). And 
“the day shall come when you shall comprehend 
even God, being quickened in him and by him” 
(D&C 88:49). 

Christ is a God-appointed source and giver of 
light, a revealer of God’s glory, a banisher of dark¬ 
ness. The apostle Paul wrote, “For God, who com¬ 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl¬ 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” 
(2 Cor. 4:6). Peter spoke of Christ who “hath called 
you out of darkness into his marvellous light” (1 
Pet. 2:9). The Book of Mormon describes the 


epiphanous experience of the Lamanite king 
Lamoni: “The dark veil of unbelief was being cast 
away from his mind, and the light which did light 
up his mind, which was the light of the glory of 
God, which was a marvelous light of his goodness— 
yea, this light had infused such joy into his soul, 
the cloud of darkness having been dispelled, that 
the light of everlasting life was lit up in his soul” 
(Alma 19:6; cf. Alma 32:35). In modern revelation 
Christ has reiterated his divine function as “the 
light which shineth in darkness,” which the dark¬ 
ness cannot comprehend nor extinguish (e.g., 
D&C 6:21; 88:49). 

The interplay of these literal and symbolic 
meanings is perhaps most graphically portrayed in 
LDS CHRISTOLOGY. On the occasion of his birth in 
Bethlehem, there was a miraculous interruption of 
the conventional twenty-four-hour light-dark cycle 
in the Western Hemisphere; it was, in essence, a 
celebration of light. The Book of Mormon records 
that “There was no darkness in all that night, but it 
was as light as though it was mid-day. . . . The sun 
did rise in the morning again, according to its 
proper order; and they knew that it was the day 
that the Lord should be born, because of the sign 
which had been given (3 Ne. 1:15, 19). In contrast, 
at the crucifixion of Christ and for three consecu¬ 
tive days “there was thick darkness upon all the 
face of the land, insomuch that the inhabitants 
thereof who had not fallen could feel the vapor of 
darkness; and there could be no light” (3 Ne. 8:20- 
23). 

The same vividness of contrast between light 
and darkness is seen in Joseph Smith’s experiences 
(see first vision). 
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LIGHT-MINDEDNESS 

Modern scripture deals with “light-mindedness” as 
trivializing the sacred or making light of sacred 
things. Latter-day Saints were admonished early in 
the history of the Church to “trifle not with sacred 
things” (D&C 6:12; 8:10). At its worst, light- 
mindedness may become ridicule and then sacri- 
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Modern scripture deals with “light-mindedness” as 
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lege and blasphemy—a deliberate irreverence for 
the things of God. 

Divine personages and their names, temple 
ceremonies, the priesthood and its ordinances, and 
the saintly life, for example, are intrinsically holy. 
Other things are holy by association. The Lord has 
said, “That which cometh from above is sacred, 
and must be spoken with care, and by constraint of 
the Spirit” (D&C 63:64). The Saints were warned 
against “excess of laughter,” “light speeches,” and 
“light-mindedness,” yet were taught to worship 
“with a glad heart and a cheerful countenance” 
(D&C 59:15; 88:121). 

In practice, Latter-day Saints distinguish 
light-mindedness from lightheartedness; the latter 
is a triumph of the zestful, joyful spirit of the gos¬ 
pel over life’s trials. Such cheerfulness and good 
humor do not preclude, but rather can comple¬ 
ment, spirituality. While imprisoned in Liberty 
Jail, Joseph SMITH wrote that the things of God are 
only made known to those who exercise “careful 
and ponderous and solemn thoughts” ( HC 3:295); 
yet he later spoke of himself as “playful and cheer¬ 
ful” ( TPJS, p. 307). The Church counsels against a 
light-minded attitude toward sacred matters but 
encourages joyfulness in worship and wholesome 
pleasure in recreation. 
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LITERATURE, MORMON 
WRITERS OF 

[This entry is made up of five essays: 

Drama 

Novels 

Personal Essays 
Poetry 

Short Stories 

They discuss the development of Mormon literature after 
Orson F. Whitney’s plea for members of the Church to 
write wholesome, instructive “Home Literature” (1888) 
to counter the intrusion of the “faithless” literature of 
the world that was coming into LDS homes. This charge 
initiated a creative and didactic impulse which continues 


as one vein of LDS literature to the present. The result¬ 
ing stories, plays, and poems on Mormon themes, pro¬ 
moting LDS values and ideals helped build testimony 
among the youth of the Church.] 

DRAMA 

Theater has enjoyed a prominent position in the 
Church from its earliest days in Nauvoo. Thomas 
A. Lyne, a prominent Philadelphia actor-manager, 
joined the Church in Nauvoo, and was encouraged 
by the Prophet Joseph Smith to produce several 
popular plays. One such was Pizarro, in which 
Brigham Young played the role of the High Priest. 
Lyne lifted Nauvoo theater above the amateur 
level and entertained the Saints with such plays as 
Shakespeare’s Richard III. 

While the Church is justifiably proud of its 
overall support of the arts, the output of drama by 
LDS writers has been limited and rather late. The 
first major attempt at an LDS play written and pro¬ 
duced by Latter-day Saints was Orestes Utah 
Bean’s dramatic adaptation of B. H. Roberts’ 1889 
novel, Corianton, A Nephite Story, as Corianton — 
An Aztec Romance or The Siren and the Prophet. 
Between 1902 and 1912, it played from San Fran¬ 
cisco to New York. 

Other playwrights from Utah have achieved 
national prominence. Harold Orlob wrote musical 
comedies such as Listen Lester. Otto Harbach 
wrote many popular plays, including Madam 
Sherry; Katinka; No No Nanette; High Jinks; The 
Silent Witness; and Up in Mable’s Room. Edwin 
Milton Royle achieved a national reputation with 
Friends; The Squaw Man; The Struggle Everlast¬ 
ing; and These Are My People. Despite the promi¬ 
nence of these playwrights, virtually no Latter-day 
Saints wrote plays with LDS characters or themes 
until late in the twentieth century. 

The 1960s saw something of a flowering of 
LDS drama by Latter-day Saints about LDS sub¬ 
jects. Clinton F. Larson published a number of 
serious poetic dramas, several of which were pro¬ 
duced, such as Moroni; Mantle of the Prophet; and 
Mary of Nazareth. Keith Engar’s work includes 
Right Honorable Saint and Montrose Crossing, a 
thoughtful look at the exodus from Nauvoo. Doug 
Stewart and Lex de Azevedo’s popular musical Sat¬ 
urday’s Warrior and its sequel Starchild proved 
that LDS audiences would support overtly LDS 
theater with high production values. Predictably, a 
spate of musicals followed, including Carol Lynn 
Pearson’s My Turn on Earth. Pearson also wrote 
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humor do not preclude, but rather can comple¬ 
ment, spirituality. While imprisoned in Liberty 
Jail, Joseph SMITH wrote that the things of God are 
only made known to those who exercise “careful 
and ponderous and solemn thoughts” ( HC 3:295); 
yet he later spoke of himself as “playful and cheer¬ 
ful” ( TPJS, p. 307). The Church counsels against a 
light-minded attitude toward sacred matters but 
encourages joyfulness in worship and wholesome 
pleasure in recreation. 
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WILLIAM L. FILLMORE 


LITERATURE, MORMON 
WRITERS OF 

[This entry is made up of five essays: 

Drama 

Novels 

Personal Essays 
Poetry 

Short Stories 

They discuss the development of Mormon literature after 
Orson F. Whitney’s plea for members of the Church to 
write wholesome, instructive “Home Literature” (1888) 
to counter the intrusion of the “faithless” literature of 
the world that was coming into LDS homes. This charge 
initiated a creative and didactic impulse which continues 


as one vein of LDS literature to the present. The result¬ 
ing stories, plays, and poems on Mormon themes, pro¬ 
moting LDS values and ideals helped build testimony 
among the youth of the Church.] 

DRAMA 

Theater has enjoyed a prominent position in the 
Church from its earliest days in Nauvoo. Thomas 
A. Lyne, a prominent Philadelphia actor-manager, 
joined the Church in Nauvoo, and was encouraged 
by the Prophet Joseph Smith to produce several 
popular plays. One such was Pizarro, in which 
Brigham Young played the role of the High Priest. 
Lyne lifted Nauvoo theater above the amateur 
level and entertained the Saints with such plays as 
Shakespeare’s Richard III. 

While the Church is justifiably proud of its 
overall support of the arts, the output of drama by 
LDS writers has been limited and rather late. The 
first major attempt at an LDS play written and pro¬ 
duced by Latter-day Saints was Orestes Utah 
Bean’s dramatic adaptation of B. H. Roberts’ 1889 
novel, Corianton, A Nephite Story, as Corianton — 
An Aztec Romance or The Siren and the Prophet. 
Between 1902 and 1912, it played from San Fran¬ 
cisco to New York. 

Other playwrights from Utah have achieved 
national prominence. Harold Orlob wrote musical 
comedies such as Listen Lester. Otto Harbach 
wrote many popular plays, including Madam 
Sherry; Katinka; No No Nanette; High Jinks; The 
Silent Witness; and Up in Mable’s Room. Edwin 
Milton Royle achieved a national reputation with 
Friends; The Squaw Man; The Struggle Everlast¬ 
ing; and These Are My People. Despite the promi¬ 
nence of these playwrights, virtually no Latter-day 
Saints wrote plays with LDS characters or themes 
until late in the twentieth century. 

The 1960s saw something of a flowering of 
LDS drama by Latter-day Saints about LDS sub¬ 
jects. Clinton F. Larson published a number of 
serious poetic dramas, several of which were pro¬ 
duced, such as Moroni; Mantle of the Prophet; and 
Mary of Nazareth. Keith Engar’s work includes 
Right Honorable Saint and Montrose Crossing, a 
thoughtful look at the exodus from Nauvoo. Doug 
Stewart and Lex de Azevedo’s popular musical Sat¬ 
urday’s Warrior and its sequel Starchild proved 
that LDS audiences would support overtly LDS 
theater with high production values. Predictably, a 
spate of musicals followed, including Carol Lynn 
Pearson’s My Turn on Earth. Pearson also wrote 
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The Order Is Love; The Dance; and a one-person 
show, Mother Wove the Morning. 

James Arrington is an actor/playwright/ 
producer who has become known among Latter- 
day Saints through touring his one-person produc¬ 
tion of Here’s Brother Brigham. He also wrote and 
produced Golden, a one-person portrayal of the 
wit and wisdom of J. Golden Kimball (1853-1938), 
of the Seventy. In his Farley Family Reunion, Ar¬ 
rington plays all the characters, both male and 
female. He also collaborated with Tim Slover to 
produce another one-person show, Wilford Wood¬ 
ruff: God’s Fishertnan, a portrayal of the early 
years of an apostle and later President of the 
Church. 

For decades Nathan and Ruth Hale wrote and 
produced plays in southern California, many of 
LDS theme and for LDS audiences. Since the 
mid-1980s they have done their work in Utah. 
Thomas F. Rogers has written a number of dra¬ 
matic adaptations of nineteenth-century Russian 
novels, as well as works he describes as “plays of 
mitigated conscience,” some overtly LDS, includ¬ 
ing Huehner; Fire in the Bones; Reunion; and Jour¬ 
ney to Golgotha. 

Promising younger LDS playwrights include 
Orson Scott Card ( Stone Tables, and Father, 
Mother, Mother, and Mom); Robert Elliot ( Fires of 
the Mind); Susan Howe ( Burdens of Earth); Martin 
Kelly ( And They Shall Be Gathered); Reed 
McColm ( Together Again for the First Time, and 
Holding Patterns); and Tim Slover ( Dreambuilder 
and Scales). 
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ROBERT A. NELSON 

NOVELS 

Until recently, novels written by Latter-day Saints 
have tended to fall into two disparate categories: 
“faithful fiction” of the Home Literature tradition, 
a didactic and cautionary fiction intended primarily 
to instruct and inspire the youth of the Church; 
and “faithless fiction” of the Lost Generation tradi¬ 
tion, generally a more sophisticated fiction in 
which dissenting or expatriate Latter-day Saints 
examine Church members’ lives from a position 
critical of LDS history and tradition, teachings, 


leadership, and culture. In recent years, an in¬ 
creasing number of LDS writers have crafted nov¬ 
els that affirm their history and tradition and assert 
an LDS worldview while achieving artistic sophis¬ 
tication and literary craftsmanship. 

Home Literature Tradition. From the be¬ 
ginnings of the Church (1830) until after 1888, the 
Latter-day Saints, like many other nineteenth- 
century literal-minded American religious groups, 
manifested a deep distrust of fiction. Church lead¬ 
ers considered fiction simply not true, and coun¬ 
seled the Saints to avoid reading it. During the late 
1870s and the 1880s, however, young Latter-day 
Saints, aware of their provincialism and isolation in 
the Utah Territory, were attracted by the allure of 
eastern education, sophistication, and lifestyles, 
and some began to show impatience, indifference, 
and even rebellion. To counter this tendency, 
Orson F. Whitney (1855-1931, ordained an apos¬ 
tle in 1906) delivered a landmark sermon, “Home 
Literature” ( Contributor 9 [June 1888]:297-302; 
reprinted in Cracroft and Lambert, pp. 203-207), 
calling on Latter-day Saints to produce a pure and 
powerful literature on LDS themes and to promote 
LDS values among the youth. 

Latter-day Saints began writing “faith promot¬ 
ing stories,” a didactic literary impulse which con¬ 
tinues today. The most important responses to 
Whitney, himself the author of an epic poem, Elias 
(1904), came from the prolific writing and editing 
ol Susa Young gates (1856-1933), young women’s 
leader, daughter and confidante of Brigham 
Young, and founding mother of the Home Litera¬ 
ture movement. She published more than thirty 
poems, forty-five short stories, and three novels, 
including John Stevens’ Courtship: A Story of the 
Echo Canyon War (serialized in Contributor, 16- 
17 [1895-1896]). B. H. Roberts (1857-1933, set 
apart as one of the presidents of the Seventy in 
1888) published the novel Corianton: A Nephite 
Story (serialized in Contributor 10 [1889]), based 
on Book of Mormon characters and events, and 
later redacted into a drama that played to large 
audiences in Utah, Chicago, and New York. 

The most important author in this tradition is 
Nephi Anderson (1865-1923), a son of Norwegian 
converts to the Church, who published ten novels. 
The most famous and enduring is Added Upon 
(1898, fifty reprintings). Despite its heavy doc¬ 
trine, light plot, and wooden characters, the book 
has inspired spinoffs in such late twentieth-century 
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musicals as Saturday’s Warrior and My Turn on 
Earth. 

Anderson demonstrated better than any other 
LDS novelist to date the possibilities for fiction in 
Mormon experience, theology, and worldview. 
His primary purpose was to teach the restored gos¬ 
pel and promote, through telling an exciting story, 
“the good, pure, and the elevating” in LDS life 
and beliefs (IE 1 [Jan. 1898]:186-88). 

Lost Generation. Though Home Literature 
fell into a tedious pattern until taking on a new life 
in the 1960s, the rise of “Mormondom’s Lost Gen¬ 
eration” expatriate writers of “faithless fiction” in 
the 1930s and 1940s set in motion the second im¬ 
portant literary impulse in Mormon literature. 
Five writers of varying accomplishment best illus¬ 
trate this direction: Paul Drayton Bailey (b. 1906), 
Samuel Woolley Taylor (b. 1907), Maurine Whip¬ 
ple (b. 1910), Virginia Sorensen (b. 1912), and Var- 
dis Fisher (1895-1968). 

Paul Bailey’s For Time and All Eternity 
(1964), though flawed, is his finest novel. Samuel 
Taylor, a son of an apostle and grandson of a Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, is a noted film scenarist. His 
Heaven Knows Why (1948; 1979) is one of the fun¬ 
niest Mormon novels to date. His histories and 
biographies Family Kingdom (1951), Nightfall at 
Nauvoo (1971), and The Kingdom or Nothing 
(1976) are written with such imaginative license 
that they must be considered quasifictional. 
Maurine Whipple’s The Giant Joshua (1941) is con¬ 
sidered by many to be the finest Mormon novel. 
Though a “flawed masterpiece,” it is, according to 
Eugene England, “the truest fiction about the pio¬ 
neer experience” (p. 148). Another Lost Genera¬ 
tion novelist, Virginia Sorensen, grew up in Utah, 
left the Church, married the novelist Alec Waugh 
(brother of Evelyn), and established herself as a 
Newbery Award writer of children’s books. She is 
one of the best novelists produced by the LDS cul¬ 
ture, and her finest novel, The Evening and the 
Morning, was published in 1949. An earlier novel, 
A Little Lower Than the Angels (1942), was her 
most popular. 

A major novelist among the Lost Generation 
writers is Vardis Fisher (1895-1968), whose saga, 
Children of God: An American Epic (1939), won 
the Harper Prize. Fisher grew up in Annis, Idaho, 
in a devout LDS family, but became disaffected 
with the Church in his youth. In Children of God 
he returns to his roots and sweeps across LDS his¬ 


tory from the First Vision of Joseph Smith of 1820 
through the Manifesto of 1890 (after which he feels 
the Church lost its vitality). While he claims this 
was his only Mormon novel, several other works 
have strong autobiographical threads. 

The Lost Generation impulse continues to 
assert itself in such works as Levi S. Peterson’s The 
Backslider (1986), Linda Sillitoe’s Sideways To The 
Sun (1987), and Judith Freeman’s The Chinchilla 
Farm (1989). 

Contemporary Home Literature. Writers in 
the revived Home Literature vein borrow from the 
popular sentimental and genteel tradition to write 
“faithful” novels teaching Mormon values and be¬ 
liefs, but often oversimplify human problems and 
responses to those problems. Aimed primarily at 
LDS teenagers and young adults, the formula ro¬ 
mance is a major literary tool for teaching them 
how to cope faithfully in a secularized world. Such 
works include Shirley Sealy’s Beyond This Moment 
(1977), Susan Evans McCloud’s Where the Heart 
Leads (1979), and Lee Nelson’s multi-volume The 
Storm Testament (1982-1990). To date, the most 
successful and prolific writers for modern Mormon 
youth have been Jack Weyland and Blaine and 
Brenton Yorgason. Blaine Yorgason’s Charlie’s 
Monument (1976), The Windwalker, and Massacre 
at Salt Creek (1979) have been regional best sell¬ 
ers, as has their jointly written The Bishop’s Horse 
Race (1979). Jack Weyland’s Charly (1980) and 
Sam (1981) tell faith-promoting stories replete with 
hope, optimism, and happy endings. 

Faithful Realism. Many late-twentieth-cen- 
tury Mormon writers are both faithful Latter-day 
Saints and skilled writers. Foremost among these 
novelists is Orson Scott Card (b. 1951). A native of 
Orem, Utah, Card has won the Hugo and the Neb¬ 
ula awards, and has established himself as one of 
America’s foremost science fiction and fantasy writ¬ 
ers. His science fiction and fantasy have strong 
LDS undertones, especially his Alvin Maker series 
Seventh Son (1987), Red Prophet (1988), and Pren¬ 
tice Alvin (1989). His novel Saints (1984) is consid¬ 
ered by many to be the best Mormon historical 
novel written since The Giant Joshua. 

In the same spirit of faithful realism, a number 
of well-written novels examining the lives of 
Latter-day Saints have appeared in the last quarter 
of the twentieth century: Emma Lou Thayne’s 
Never Past the Gate (1975), Robert H. Moss’s 
Nephite Chronicles (seven novels to date); Douglas 
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H. Thayer’s Summer Fire (1983); Donald R. Mar¬ 
shall’s Zinnie Stokes, Zinnie Stokes (1984); Randall 
Hall’s Cory Davidson (1984); Larry E. Morris’s 
The Edge of the Reservoir (1988); Chris Heimer- 
dinger’s Tennis Shoes Among the Nephites (1989); 
and Gerald Lund’s The Alliance (1983) and The 
Work and the Glory: A Pillar of Light (1990). 
These works are encouraging examples of truthful 
and faithful fictional treatment of the Latter-day 
Saints. 
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RICHARD H. CRACROFT 

PERSONAL ESSAYS 

Growing out of the LDS sermon and partaking of 
the honest reflection and responsible self-revela¬ 
tion often characteristic of “personal witness” or 
“testimony,” the personal essay has become an 
important literary form for LDS writers. As essay 
writers explore personal experiences, draw lessons 
from them, and apply these lessons to the concerns 
of the community, they may describe, analyze, and 
frequently mitigate criticism, pain, and doubt. The 
result is often a satisfying piece of literature that 
can serve to entertain and enlighten, and to influ¬ 
ence religious and moral conviction. 

The personal essay was not a significant liter¬ 
ary vehicle among the early Latter-day Saints. 
While they did keep diaries and write sermons and 
personal reminiscences, their group struggle for 
existence left them little time for interest in exam¬ 
ining in writing their Church, their beliefs, or their 
individual differences. By the middle of the twen¬ 
tieth century, however, the Church was essentially 
at peace with its external surroundings, and a few 
LDS writers opened the era of the Mormon per¬ 
sonal essay. In 1948, BYU English professor P. A. 
Christensen published his collection All in a 
Teachers Day; his second collection, Of a Number 


of Things, appeared in 1962. Virginia Sorensen’s 
landmark work, Where Nothing Is Long Ago: 
Memories of a Mormon Childhood, appeared in 
1955. This work, usually thought of as fiction, has 
the point of view and effect on the reader of a per¬ 
sonal essay, and it has influenced many recent 
LDS writers. 

Since 1966, when the first issue of Dialogue: A 
Journal of Mormon Thought appeared, LDS per¬ 
sonal essays have been published with increasing 
regularity, in its columns “From the Pulpit” and 
(since 1971) “Personal Voices,” and in such publi¬ 
cations as ensign, Sunstone, BYU Studies, Expo¬ 
nent II, Utah Holiday, BYU Today, This People, 
and Network. 

By the late 1970s, the Mormon personal essay 
was in full flower, with, for example, Lowell Ben- 
nion’s collection The Things That Matter Most 
(1978); President Spencer W. Kimball’s sermon- 
essays “The False Gods We Worship” ( Ensign , 
June 1976) and “Fundamental Principles to Ponder 
and Live,” popularly known as “Don’t Kill the Lit¬ 
tle Birds” (1978), published in Ensign; and Hugh 
Nibley’s distinctive, scholarly-personal essays, 
Nibley on the Timely and the Timeless (1978). In 
the 1980s, three writers directly influenced by Vir¬ 
ginia Sorensen published collections that marked 
the blossoming of the LDS personal essay as a dis¬ 
tinct literary genre: Eugene England ( Dialogues 
with Myself: Personal Essays on Mormon Experi¬ 
ence, 1984, and Why the Church Is as True as the 
Gospel, 1988), Edward Geary ( Goodbye to 
Poplarhaven: Recollections of a Utah Boyhood, 
1985), and Mary Lythgoe Bradford ( Leaving Home: 
Personal Essays, 1987). 

The essays of many others writing during this 
time were collected by Mary Bradford in Mormon 
Women Speak: A Collection of Essays (1982) and 
Personal Voices: A Celebration of Dialogue (1987). 
Most recently Don Norton has edited Approach¬ 
ing Zion, Volume 9 of The Collected Works of 
Hugh Nibley (1989), and Elouise Bell has pub¬ 
lished Only When I Laugh (1990), a collection 
growing out of her Network columns. 
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DONLU DEWITT THAYER 

POETRY 

Poetry may well be the most essential art. Its uses 
are numerous. It is most needed in times of ur¬ 
gency and danger, if one may take the quality and 
amount of poetry written, for example, in times of 
war as an indication. At such a time the need for 
poetry is social and communal; it is needed to ex¬ 
hort, to encourage, to unite, to comfort, to state 
once more those qualities and beliefs which are 
fundamental to the community from which it 
springs. 

Such benefits were needed from the poems 
written by early Latter-day Saints. Their commu¬ 
nity was endangered, its beliefs were called into 
question, and its leaders were martyred; all this 
was material for poetry that was confirmatory and, 
in a sense, repetitive. It repeated, mostly in the 
form of hymns, and as simply and directly as possi¬ 
ble, the truths accepted by the faithful. Such po¬ 
etry is so much the result of the known situation 
that it is almost anonymous, balladlike. 

Later, when some permanence seemed prob¬ 
able to the community, Mormon poetry became 
didactic. Its use was still communal, as distinct 
from the personal use of poetry today—largely a 
matter between poet and reader—and its purpose 
was to instruct and to retell, in narrative form, 
those stories which were peculiar to the traditions 
of the Church. 

There was little room for experiment in such 
work, nor was there much opportunity for individ¬ 
ual lyric poetry in what Orson F. Whitney called 
Home Literature. It was produced for the promo¬ 
tion and continuation of faith, and necessarily de¬ 
signed for an LDS audience. This is a restriction 
which contemporary poets have felt increasingly 
less necessary. As Latter-day Saints have moved 
away from Utah in larger numbers, established vi¬ 
able communities in many places, and taken more 
and more positions of authority and importance in 
the world at large, they have seen more clearly the 
place they may assume in the general community. 
This has been at once a liberation and a source of 
individual concern to poets. That concern is often 
seen in contemporary poetry. The men and 
women who write that poetry are very much aware 


of what is happening in their art, are sophisticated 
and adventurous in technique, and completely 
modern in outlook, yet still need to hold to the 
clear values and confident virtues of the Church, a 
complex undertaking in a world and time as doubt¬ 
ing as today’s. 

This has meant that, like the poetry of the 
English-speaking world in general, a great deal of 
contemporary LDS poetry is personal, lyric po¬ 
etry, even if the subject matter is often purely 
Mormon, or at least clearly composed from an 
LDS point of view. At the same time, the range of 
such poetry is much wider. An LDS poet— 
indeed, an artist in any medium—feels little need 
now to teach, to speak to an entirely LDS audi¬ 
ence, or to use the traditional LDS environments 
of farm and home. 

All this may be clearly recognized in Harvest, 
an anthology of contemporary LDS poetry edited 
by Eugene England and Dennis Clark. Both men, 
themselves poets, had realized the importance of 
changes taking place in LDS poetry as they read 
the contributions of men and women to such jour¬ 
nals as BYU Studies, Dialogue, Literature and 
Belief, and Sunstone. 

Naturally, the poets themselves were the first 
to realize the direction in which their work was 
heading. Perhaps the first of them to devote his life 
to poetry, to dedicate serious and full-time effort to 
his craft, was Clinton F. Larson. Versatile, prolific, 
and skillful, and with a curious and searching 
mind, he shows a range of form and material that is 
unusually wide. Larson is a poet with a distinctive 
voice, and his influence is less specific than gen¬ 
eral; he may well have demonstrated to younger 
writers that the boundaries of their meditations 
extend farther than they thought, and that their 
images can be drawn from all aspects of life. 

This is not to say that the great subjects of 
LDS poetry have vanished, but they have changed 
subtly. Harvest contains a surprising number of 
poems in which an idealized version of the old, 
simple, pastoral life of earlier years is celebrated. 
Generally, until the very youngest generation of 
poets, those who may live in New York or Los An¬ 
geles, who have traveled in Peru or China, the 
imagery is largely drawn from Utah, Idaho or Wyo¬ 
ming. And many poems continue to deal with par¬ 
ents and children, with homes and families. Har¬ 
vest even contains a short section called “Hymns 
and Songs,” which suggests that the very earliest 
strain of Mormon poetry still exists, old-fashioned 
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as it seems, to call the community to share belief 
and sing together. 

There are, of course, exotic exceptions to this 
general statement. Arthur Henry King, who came 
late and from England to the Church, offers quite 
other traditional virtues in his verse; R. A. Christ¬ 
mas speaks in a wry and memorably different 
voice. Loretta Randall Sharp has written some 
stanzas so beautiful and personal (“At Utah Lake” 
is such a gem) that they transcend such blanket 
generalizations as this article necessarily contains. 
The few poems of Bruce Jorgensen are of so steely 
a delicacy that one could wish from him a more 
fruitful dedication to his craft. 

This last is a concern that might be examined 
seriously. Of all Utah poets, it may be that May 
Swenson is best known, and there is little doubt 
that she has spent her life as a serious poet. It may 
be time for other Latter-day Saints who write po¬ 
etry to become poets in effect. It may even be hap¬ 
pening. Donnell Hunter, whose verse carries the 
benign influence of William Stafford, publishes his 
work and that of others from his little Honeybrook 
Press in Rexburg, Idaho. Michael R. Codings, a 
poet represented in Sunstone and elsewhere, is 
about to start Z arahemla: a magazine of poetry, 
which should be a most helpful addition to those 
LDS journals which already publish poetry. But 
perhaps most hopeful of all, the very youngest 
LDS poets are beginning to see their work in na¬ 
tional periodicals. In their twenties, most of them 
pursuing degrees in universities outside Utah or 
employed in various professions in many states and 
cities, these LDS poets are putting their poems 
alongside those of other young writers. Mormon 
poetry is finding a wider audience. 
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LESLIE NORRIS 

SHORT STORIES 

The history of the Mormon short story begins with 
the quasi-official encouragement of all forms of 
LDS literary expression signaled in Orson F. 
Whitney’s 1888 address “Home Literature.” The 


first generation of “Home Literature” story writers 
included Susa Young GATES, Augusta Joyce 
Crocheron, B. H. Roberts, and, most promi¬ 
nently, Josephine Spencer and Nephi Anderson. 
In “A Plea for Fiction” and “Purpose in Fiction” 
(1898), Anderson urged the didactic value of “the 
good, pure, elevating kind” of fiction with “a mes¬ 
sage to deliver.” Anderson’s work displays some 
traits of good “regional” or “local color” fiction, yet 
none of it is generally read or remembered today. 
Spencer’s stories, also moralistic, are less heavy- 
handed than Anderson’s (characters, not the au¬ 
thor, deliver the “message”), and show more skill 
and attention to craft; seven appeared in her book 
The Senator from Utah (1895). 

Into the 1940s, Mormon writers seem to have 
worked in isolation from the high artistry of Conti¬ 
nental, English, and American short-story writers 
from the 1890s through the 1920s. Despite a leav¬ 
ening of entertainment and humor after 1920, LDS 
stories largely remained parochial; didactic; the¬ 
matically and experientially superficial, unreal, or 
idealized; prescriptive; and artistically weak. One 
exception might be the stories of Ora Pate Stewart 
gathered in Buttermilk and Bran (1964) but writ¬ 
ten earlier. 

In the 1940s and 1950s there emerged a gen¬ 
eration of Mormon “expatriate” writers, born be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1930, well read in the Continental 
and Anglo-American traditions, sometimes trained 
in literary criticism, and unable to subscribe to the 
didacticism of “Home Literature.” Their stories, 
though often nourished on the experience and val¬ 
ues of growing up in Mormon country, were 
largely “lost” to an LDS audience. Ray B. West’s 
“The Last of the Grizzly Bears” (1950), Richard 
Young Thurman’s “Not Another Word” (1957), and 
Jarvis Thurston’s “The Cross” (1959) show varying 
tensions between rejection and nostalgia. Wayne 
Carver’s “With Voice of Joy and Praise” (1965) dis¬ 
plays a rich sense of Utah folk culture, especially 
its humor and its speech. The youngest expatriate, 
David L. Wright, died before his promise could 
come to full fruition, but he did publish five stories 
in literary quarterlies in 1960 and 1961 and saw 
successful productions of plays based on two of the 
best, “Speak Ye Tenderly of Kings” (1960) and “A 
Summer in the Country” (1960, 1976). The oldest 
expatriate, the novelist Virginia Sorensen, pub¬ 
lished Where Nothing Is Long Ago (1963), likely to 
remain one of the best collections of Mormon short 
stories. Finely written, richly nostalgic, yet self¬ 
questioning, Sorensen’s stories offer insights into 
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the “complex fate” of a Mormon writer removed 
from, yet deeply attached to, the LDS home place 
and the community that settled and still inhabits it. 

The mid-1960s brought a major expansion in 
the Mormon short story with the inception of Dia¬ 
logue (1966-) and the revitalization of BYU Studies 
(1967-), which opened outlets to LDS writers in 
both the “unsponsored” sector and the sponsored. 
Encouraged by anthologies such as A Believing 
People (1974, 1979), 22 Young Mormon Writers 
(1975), the LDSF series (1982-), and Greening 
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the first book of Mormon short stories since Soren¬ 
sen’s to be published outside the LDS circuit; and, 
in the title story and “The Confessions of Augus¬ 
tine” and “Road to Damascus,” the first to deal 
overtly, in dramatic action, with significant ten¬ 
sions in Mormon theology, especially that between 
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the “obduracy” of “inchoate matter” and the order 
imposed by divine will. His second collection, 
Night Soil (1990), gives wider play to the rambunc- 
tiously comic, folkloric, and tenderly humane ele¬ 
ments in Peterson’s imagination. 

Marden J. Clark’s Morgan Triumphs (1984) 
and Sharon M. Hawkinson’s Only Strangers Travel 
(1984) are both linked series of stories in the Mor¬ 
mon tradition of “personal history”; like Sorensen, 
both mix memoir, personal essay, and short story. 

Darrell Spencer’s A Woman Packing a Pistol 
(1987) shows few overt signs of being the work of a 
Mormon writer; yet his mostly secular characters 
“live with the acts of Cod.” Spencer writes post¬ 
modern, “open” stories to explore a moral universe 
that is radically open to personal agency and deci¬ 
sion, full of possibility and surprise. 

Judith Freeman’s well-received Family At¬ 
tractions (1988) includes four Mormon stories: 
“The Death of a Mormon Elder,” “Pretend We’re 
French,” “Going Out to Sea,” and “Clearfield.” 

In 1989 and 1990, several excellent collec¬ 
tions of Mormon short stories were published: 
Douglas Thayer’s Mr. Wahlquist in Yellowstone 
(1989), Neal Chandler’s Benediction (1989), Linda 
Sillitoe’s Windoivs on the Sea (1989), Pauline Mor- 
tensen’s Back Before the World Turned Nasty 
(1989), Phyllis Barber’s The School of Love (1990), 
Orson Scott Card’s The Folk of the Fringe (1990), 
Levi Peterson’s Night Soil (1990), and Michael 
Fillerup’s Visions (1990). 

Including many other writers who have not 
yet published collections, the Mormon expansion 
of the short story parallels and is part of a larger 
American and international renaissance of the 
genre, though so far it derives more from that ren¬ 
aissance than it contributes to it. Younger LDS 
writers seem simultaneously critical and loyal in 
their criticism; they find in Mormonism a suffi¬ 
ciently spacious world, and they locate the con¬ 
flicts of their stories within that world, even within 
the parameters of their theology. This source of 
strength in their fiction makes them valuable, if 
sometimes disquieting, to the community within 
which they have chosen to remain. 
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LORD’S PRAYER 

Latter-day Saints regard the Lord’s Prayer, which 
appears twice in the New Testament and once in 
the Book of Mormon (Matt. 6:9-13; Luke 11:2-4; 3 
Ne. 13:9-13), as a guide for all prayer, whether 
public or private. The three versions teach similar 
principles but are not identical. The JOSEPH smith 
TRANSLATION (jst) of the Bible clarifies some 
phrases in the biblical texts. 

Luke gives a version of the Lord’s Prayer after 
Jesus was asked by his disciples to “teach us to 
pray” (Luke 11:1). In the sermons recounted in 
Matthew and in the Book of Mormon, Jesus intro¬ 
duces the prayer by first cautioning his listeners to 
avoid “vain repetitions” and to pray “after this 
manner,” indicating that the prayer is meant as a 
pattern. 

All versions of the Lord’s Prayer open with 
the salutation “Our Father,” which implies a close 
and abiding relationship between God and human 
beings, his spirit children, and sets the pattern of 
addressing prayers to God the Father. 

The salutation is followed by the phrase “hal¬ 
lowed be thy name,” which exemplifies respect 
and a worshipful attitude appropriate to the holy 
nature of prayer. Then, after expressing hope for 
the divine kingdom to come, the Savior submits 
his will to God’s with the words “thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven” (Matt. 6:10), exemplify¬ 
ing another important component of prayer. 

After setting a proper context for prayer, 
Christ makes his first request—for “daily bread.” 
When regarded as a model for prayer, this phrase 
can be seen as supplication for both temporal ne¬ 
cessities and spiritual food. Christ’s second re¬ 
quest, that God “forgive us our debts, as we for¬ 
give our debtors” (Matt. 6:12 and 3 Ne. 13:11), 
appears in Luke as “forgive us our sins; for we also 
forgive every one that is indebted to us” (Luke 
11:4). An important element in personal prayer is 
acknowledging and asking forgiveness for one’s 
sins, but always in conjunction with forgiving the 
offenses of others (cf. D&C 64:10). 

The texts then include a phrase that is perhaps 
the most difficult to understand in most common 
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translations of the Lord’s Prayer—“lead us not into 
temptation,” which could be read to imply that 
God might influence toward evil unless implored 
to do otherwise. This problem is resolved in the 
JST, which reads, “And suffer us not to be led into 
temptation” (JST Matt. 6:14; cf. the Syriac transla¬ 
tion; see also James 1:13). Christ’s purpose appears 
to be to inspire mortals to ask daily for God’s help 
as they try to resist evil and to live purely. 

In closing the prayer, Christ again acknowl¬ 
edges God’s power and glory and then ends with 
“Amen,” as do all LDS prayers. (On the long end¬ 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer, cf. Welch, 1990, pp. 157- 
60). 

By praying with their personal heartfelt feel¬ 
ings “after this manner,” rather than reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer as a memorized piece, Latter-day 
Saints seek to find true communion with God the 
Father, through his Son Jesus Christ. 

[See also Sermon on the Mount.] 
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LOST SCRIPTURE 

Latter-day Saints recognize that many ancient 
scriptures have been lost. Some contents of these 
sacred records are known, but much remains ob¬ 
scure. Latter-day Saints look forward to a time 
when all things revealed from God will be restored 
and made known again. 

The Bible is of inestimable worth; neverthe¬ 
less, it testifies to its own incompleteness. It men¬ 
tions sacred works that are no longer available 
(Josh. 10:13; 1 Kgs. 11:41; 1 Chr. 29:29; Eph. 3:3; 
Col. 4:16; Jude 1:14-15), and it refers to Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies presently missing (see Matt. 2:23; 
John 8:56). 

Likewise, the Book of Mormon identifies sev¬ 
eral prophetic writings absent from the Bible, such 


as words of zenos, zenock, neum, ezias, and 
JOSEPH of egypt (see also HC 2:236), which were 
found on the brass plates. Their prophecies dealt 
with the future of Israel and the coming of Jesus 
Christ. Nephi’s brother Jacob stated that all the 
prophets had testified of Jesus Christ (Jacob 4:4-6; 
7:9-11; cf. John 5:39), a fact not readily apparent in 
the Old Testament as it now exists. The Prophet 
Joseph SMITH wrote in 1832, “From sundry revela¬ 
tions which had been received, it was apparent 
that many important points touching the salvation 
of man, had been taken from the Bible, or lost be¬ 
fore it was compiled” (HC 1:245; cf. 1 Ne. 13:26- 
42). Remedying this, in part, was one of the pur¬ 
poses of the JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE 
BIBLE (JST). 

The Doctrine and Covenants speaks of lost 
writings of JOHN (D&C 7:1-8; 93:5-18) and refers 
to a law of dealing with enemies given by God to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, but not found 
in the Bible (D&C 98:28-37); the Pearl of Great 
Price restores a portion of the writings of Abraham, 
Moses, Enoch, and Adam, especially about the 
Creation and early history of God’s dealings with 
man. Enoch mentioned an ancient book OF 
remembrance and a genealogy of Adam (Moses 
6:5-8, 46), along with now missing blessings and 
prophecies uttered by Adam and his descendants 
at the valley of adam-ondi-ahman before Adam’s 
death (D&C 107:53-57). 

Many Book of Mormon source materials are 
not now accessible. The gold plates given to Jo¬ 
seph Smith in 1827 mention a record of LEHI (1 
Ne. 1:16-17) and other writings of Nephii (1 Ne. 
9:1-6). Jacob, mormon, and moroni 2 note that 
they could scarcely include “the hundredth part” 
of what could have been written (Jacob 3:13; 3 Ne. 
5:8; Ether 15:33). The Lord often commanded the 
Nephite record keepers not to write or circulate 
certain things (see 1 Ne. 14:25-28; 3 Ne. 26:11- 
12), and Joseph Smith was similarly commanded 
by the Lord not to translate a large sealed portion 
of the gold plates (D&C 17:6; see also Ether 4:1-7; 
5:1-6). 

In another, broader sense, mueh “scripture” 
was never written down by mortals at all. What¬ 
ever God’s authorized servants say “when moved 
upon by the Holy Ghost” is scripture (D&C 68:1- 
6). If all the acts and words of the Savior had been 
recorded, John said “the world itself could not con¬ 
tain the books that should be written” (John 20:30- 
31; 21:25). Also not in written form are myriads of 
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inspired utterances of prophets and apostles and of 
other men and women filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Such scripture is not lost to God. “All things are 
written by the Father,” Jesus said (3 Ne. 27:26), 
and testimonies spoken on earth are recorded in 
heaven for the angels to look upon (D&C 62:3) and 
will be recalled at some future day. 
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LOTTERIES 
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LOVE 

The “pure love of Christ” (Moro. 7:47) is the foun¬ 
dation of true religion. A lawyer once asked Jesus 
Christ, “Master, which is the great commandment 
in the law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets” (Matt. 22:36-40; cf. Gal. 5:14). 

Love is manifest in its perfection in God the 
Eternal Father and his son Jesus Christ. John de¬ 
clared that “God is love” (1 Jn. 4:8). His love has no 
portions and no bounds; love given to one does not 
diminish that given to another. The Father desires 
to share with his children all that he has—all truth, 
power, and goodness. He is the Father of all 
human spirits. He placed human beings upon this 
earth and provided the plan through which his 
Only Begotten Son makes it possible for individu¬ 
als to come back into his presence and receive 
EXALTATION and ETERNAL LIFE. “For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life” (John 3:16). 

Jesus Christ also loved the Father’s children, 
his brothers and sisters, so much that he freely 
shed his blood and laid down his life to atone for 
their sins and bring about a universal resurrec¬ 
tion. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). 


While his death and atonement were the 
supreme manifestations of love, his actions during 
his life in the Holy Land and during his post-resur¬ 
rection ministry among the nephites in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere also exemplify this principle. His 
heart was filled with compassion for the poor and 
for all who suffered. He healed the sick, raised the 
dead, fed the hungry, and blessed the children. 
Then, when his life was ending and he hung in 
agony on the cross, he besought God to forgive the 
soldiers who crucified him (JST Luke 23:34[35]). 

Within his example are found all the charac¬ 
teristics of what is called in the scriptures charity 
or “the pure love of Christ” (Moro. 7:47). Love is 
kind and long-suffering, humble, “seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, and 
rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things” (Moro. 7:45; cf. 1 Cor. 
13:4-7). 

To his disciples Jesus said, “A new command¬ 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another” (John 13:34-35). 

Human beings show their love to God 
through obedience to his commandments (2 Jn. 
6). Love of God, according to the prophet nephl 
of the Book of Mormon, is “most desirable above 
all things” (1 Ne. 11:22). According to King 
benjamin, another Book of Mormon leader, to 
gain the love of God individuals must put off’ the 
natural man, learn to listen to the holy ghost, 
accept the atonement of jesus Christ, and be¬ 
come as children—submissive, meek, humble, 
patient, and willing to submit to all things, even as 
a child submits to his father (Mosiah 3:19). 

Mormon, another Book of Mormon prophet, 
declared that the gift of love must be sought: “Pray 
unto the Father with all the energy of heart,” he 
advised, “that ye may be filled with this love, 
which he hath bestowed upon all who are true fol¬ 
lowers of his Son, Jesus Christ” (Moro. 7:48). 

Obedience to the first great commandment is 
not possible without obedience to the second: “If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother also” (1 Jn. 
4:20-21). 

As the Savior manifested his love through ser¬ 
vice, so do human beings. The Saints of God are 
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inspired utterances of prophets and apostles and of 
other men and women filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Such scripture is not lost to God. “All things are 
written by the Father,” Jesus said (3 Ne. 27:26), 
and testimonies spoken on earth are recorded in 
heaven for the angels to look upon (D&C 62:3) and 
will be recalled at some future day. 
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LOTTERIES 

See: Gambling 

LOVE 

The “pure love of Christ” (Moro. 7:47) is the foun¬ 
dation of true religion. A lawyer once asked Jesus 
Christ, “Master, which is the great commandment 
in the law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets” (Matt. 22:36-40; cf. Gal. 5:14). 

Love is manifest in its perfection in God the 
Eternal Father and his son Jesus Christ. John de¬ 
clared that “God is love” (1 Jn. 4:8). His love has no 
portions and no bounds; love given to one does not 
diminish that given to another. The Father desires 
to share with his children all that he has—all truth, 
power, and goodness. He is the Father of all 
human spirits. He placed human beings upon this 
earth and provided the plan through which his 
Only Begotten Son makes it possible for individu¬ 
als to come back into his presence and receive 
EXALTATION and ETERNAL LIFE. “For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life” (John 3:16). 

Jesus Christ also loved the Father’s children, 
his brothers and sisters, so much that he freely 
shed his blood and laid down his life to atone for 
their sins and bring about a universal resurrec¬ 
tion. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). 


While his death and atonement were the 
supreme manifestations of love, his actions during 
his life in the Holy Land and during his post-resur¬ 
rection ministry among the nephites in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere also exemplify this principle. His 
heart was filled with compassion for the poor and 
for all who suffered. He healed the sick, raised the 
dead, fed the hungry, and blessed the children. 
Then, when his life was ending and he hung in 
agony on the cross, he besought God to forgive the 
soldiers who crucified him (JST Luke 23:34[35]). 

Within his example are found all the charac¬ 
teristics of what is called in the scriptures charity 
or “the pure love of Christ” (Moro. 7:47). Love is 
kind and long-suffering, humble, “seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, and 
rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things” (Moro. 7:45; cf. 1 Cor. 
13:4-7). 

To his disciples Jesus said, “A new command¬ 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another” (John 13:34-35). 

Human beings show their love to God 
through obedience to his commandments (2 Jn. 
6). Love of God, according to the prophet nephl 
of the Book of Mormon, is “most desirable above 
all things” (1 Ne. 11:22). According to King 
benjamin, another Book of Mormon leader, to 
gain the love of God individuals must put off’ the 
natural man, learn to listen to the holy ghost, 
accept the atonement of jesus Christ, and be¬ 
come as children—submissive, meek, humble, 
patient, and willing to submit to all things, even as 
a child submits to his father (Mosiah 3:19). 

Mormon, another Book of Mormon prophet, 
declared that the gift of love must be sought: “Pray 
unto the Father with all the energy of heart,” he 
advised, “that ye may be filled with this love, 
which he hath bestowed upon all who are true fol¬ 
lowers of his Son, Jesus Christ” (Moro. 7:48). 

Obedience to the first great commandment is 
not possible without obedience to the second: “If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen? And this commandment have we from him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother also” (1 Jn. 
4:20-21). 

As the Savior manifested his love through ser¬ 
vice, so do human beings. The Saints of God are 
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recognized by the love they show one to another. 
Love includes kindness, tenderness, understand¬ 
ing, mercy, forgiveness, affection, and ultimately a 
willingness to sacrifice all that one has, if neces¬ 
sary. The absence of love is a sign of apostasy. 

Love is particularly important in the family 
unit. It begins in the home between husband and 
wife. “Thou shalt love thy wife with all thy heart, 
and shalt cleave unto her and none else” (D&C 
42:22). This encompasses both a spiritual and a 
physical fidelity. Then, when husbands and wives 
as parents govern their households by the princi¬ 
ple of love, “the same spirit will be sooner or 
later diffused through every member of [the] fam¬ 
ily. . . . Love is the only correct governing princi¬ 
ple” (Cannon, p. 383). As David O. mckay, a 
latter-day prophet, said, “I picture heaven to be a 
continuation of the ideal home” (Gospel Ideals , 
Salt Lake City, 1953, p. 490). 

Love established in the home then extends 
out to the neighborhood, the state, the nation, and 
the world and has the power to bind people to¬ 
gether and make them one. “Differences of lan¬ 
guage, of education, of race and of nationality all 
disappear. Under its influence, prejudices and ani¬ 
mosities vanish” (Cannon, p. 299). 

The love of the Saints also includes loving 
those who are considered adversaries. The Savior 
taught, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them who despitefully use you and persecute you; 
that ye may be the children of your Father who 
is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good” (3 Ne. 12:44-45; cf. Matt. 
5:44-45). 

Love of one’s enemies does not extend to love 
of their wickedness but does extend to efforts to 
turn them from such actions. It includes respect 
for their significance and potential as children of 
God. 

Jesus prophesied that in the last days evil 
will have great power and the love of many shall 
wax cold (Matt. 24:12), but the scriptures also 
promise great blessings “held in reserve for them 
that love him” (D&C 138:52). 
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LUCIFER 

See: Devils 

LYMAN, AMY BROWN 

Amy Brown Lyman (1872-1959) was the eighth 
general president of the relief society, an au¬ 
thor, Utah state legislator, teacher, and social 
worker. She possessed an active mind, warm per¬ 
sonality, good humor, indomitable spirit, and 
strong desire to serve. 

Born in Pleasant Grove, Utah, on February 7, 
1872, to pioneers John and Margaret Zimmerman 
Brown, Amy was a beautiful, popular, and intelli¬ 
gent child, with dark hair and eyes and a joyous 
zest for living. She attended public school in Pleas¬ 
ant Grove, then the Brigham Young Academy from 
1888 to 1890. Her enthusiasm for learning blos¬ 
somed under Dr. Karl Maeser, with whose family 
she boarded for several years. She taught at the 
academy for four years and then in Salt Lake City 
elementary schools two more years. 

On September 9, 1896, she married Richard 
R. Lyman, a professor of civil engineering at the 
University of Utah; he later served as a member of 
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recognized by the love they show one to another. 
Love includes kindness, tenderness, understand¬ 
ing, mercy, forgiveness, affection, and ultimately a 
willingness to sacrifice all that one has, if neces¬ 
sary. The absence of love is a sign of apostasy. 

Love is particularly important in the family 
unit. It begins in the home between husband and 
wife. “Thou shalt love thy wife with all thy heart, 
and shalt cleave unto her and none else” (D&C 
42:22). This encompasses both a spiritual and a 
physical fidelity. Then, when husbands and wives 
as parents govern their households by the princi¬ 
ple of love, “the same spirit will be sooner or 
later diffused through every member of [the] fam¬ 
ily. . . . Love is the only correct governing princi¬ 
ple” (Cannon, p. 383). As David O. mckay, a 
latter-day prophet, said, “I picture heaven to be a 
continuation of the ideal home” (Gospel Ideals , 
Salt Lake City, 1953, p. 490). 

Love established in the home then extends 
out to the neighborhood, the state, the nation, and 
the world and has the power to bind people to¬ 
gether and make them one. “Differences of lan¬ 
guage, of education, of race and of nationality all 
disappear. Under its influence, prejudices and ani¬ 
mosities vanish” (Cannon, p. 299). 

The love of the Saints also includes loving 
those who are considered adversaries. The Savior 
taught, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them who despitefully use you and persecute you; 
that ye may be the children of your Father who 
is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good” (3 Ne. 12:44-45; cf. Matt. 
5:44-45). 

Love of one’s enemies does not extend to love 
of their wickedness but does extend to efforts to 
turn them from such actions. It includes respect 
for their significance and potential as children of 
God. 

Jesus prophesied that in the last days evil 
will have great power and the love of many shall 
wax cold (Matt. 24:12), but the scriptures also 
promise great blessings “held in reserve for them 
that love him” (D&C 138:52). 
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1872, to pioneers John and Margaret Zimmerman 
Brown, Amy was a beautiful, popular, and intelli¬ 
gent child, with dark hair and eyes and a joyous 
zest for living. She attended public school in Pleas¬ 
ant Grove, then the Brigham Young Academy from 
1888 to 1890. Her enthusiasm for learning blos¬ 
somed under Dr. Karl Maeser, with whose family 
she boarded for several years. She taught at the 
academy for four years and then in Salt Lake City 
elementary schools two more years. 

On September 9, 1896, she married Richard 
R. Lyman, a professor of civil engineering at the 
University of Utah; he later served as a member of 
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the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles for twenty-five 
years. The Lymans had two children, Wendell 
Brown and Margaret; they also raised their grand¬ 
daughter, Amy Kathryn Lyman, after the death of 
her parents. 

Amy continued to develop her talents while 
raising her family and accompanying her husband 
on travels for his doctoral studies. She took classes 
at the University of Utah, the University of Chi¬ 
cago, and Cornell University. While in Chicago, 
she became interested in social work and spent 
several days at Hull House, where she met Jane 
Addams and gained experiences that changed her 
life. During summers, she studied family welfare 
work at the University of Colorado, earned a spe¬ 
cial certificate in social service, and received in- 
service training at the city and county welfare de¬ 
partments in Denver. 

In 1909 she began her long service to the Re¬ 
lief Society, in which she displayed great organiza¬ 
tional and leadership skills. She served two years 
as a general board member, two years as assistant 
secretary, and fifteen years as general secretary- 
treasurer. As secretary-treasurer, she brought to 
the Relief Society office up-to-date practices, intro¬ 
ducing the use of secretaries, office machines, and 
new filing systems; prepared the first uniform rec¬ 
ord books for ward Relief Societies; and collected 
all the minutes and historical documents of the 
Relief Society since its inception in Nauvoo in 
1842. For eleven years she served as first coun¬ 
selor in the general presidency, and she also pre¬ 
sided over the women’s organizations in the Euro¬ 
pean Mission while her husband served as mission 
president. 

Amy Brown Lyman was authorized by Presi¬ 
dent Joseph F. smith to organize and promote 
family welfare work. She established and directed 
the Relief Society general board’s Social Service 
Department, with its employment bureau and 
child-placement agency; taught thousands of vol¬ 
unteer Relief Society workers fundamental princi¬ 
ples of family welfare; developed extensive health 
and nurse training programs; and served in public 
and private welfare agencies through both world 
wars and the Great Depression of the 1930s. 

During this time, she also rendered important 
service in many civic organizations and in the Utah 


state legislature (1923-1924), where she sponsored 
legislation to provide for maternity and infant care. 
She held offices in the National Council of Women 
and in 1929 helped establish the Utah State Train¬ 
ing School, where she served as a trustee for ele¬ 
ven years. 

In January 1940, the centennial year for the 
Relief Society, Amy Brown Lyman became general 
president of the Relief Society. In this position she 
reemphasized the Relief Society’s unique position 
among women’s groups in providing opportunities 
for education and service outside the home. Under 
her presidency, the Relief Society actively sup¬ 
ported the new Church welfare program, espe¬ 
cially sponsoring sewing projects to supply Church 
welfare storehouses and to meet Red Cross needs 
in World War II. 

Amy Brown Lyman experienced much per¬ 
sonal tragedy in her life. Besides the early deaths 
of her son and daughter-in-law, she endured a 
great ordeal when her husband was released from 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles and subse¬ 
quently excommunicated from the Church in No¬ 
vember 1943. She continued to serve as general 
president of the Relief Society until she asked to be 
released in September 1944; the following spring 
her request was granted. She continued to stand 
by her husband, who was rebaptized in the Church 
in 1954. 

Her testimony sustained and strengthened 
her throughout her life. She wrote, “My testimony 
has been my anchor and my stay, my satisfaction in 
times of joy and gladness, my comfort in times of 
discouragement” (Lyman, pp. 160-61). Her vi¬ 
sion, wisdom, spirituality, and concern for others 
made Amy Brown Lyman a fitting president to 
usher in the Relief Society’s second century. 
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